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To assist in the provision of housing for mod- 
erate and low income families, to promote 
orderly urban development, to extend and 
imend laws relating to housing, urban re- 

. as . 
newal, and community facilities, and for 


other purposes. 


MarcH 29, 1961 
% ; Read twice and referred to the Committee on } 
Banking and Currency 


April 1961 























ONE OF THE 

NATION'S LARGEST 
HOUSING AUTHORITIES 
INSISTS ON 
WESTINGHOUSE™ 


Punctured evaporators were creating costly 
servicing problems for one of the country’s 
biggest housing authorities. This problem 
was solved by specifying Westinghouse re- 
frigerators with new _ puncture-resistant 
evaporators. Westinghouse refrigerators 
have many other unique features that as- 
sure lower maintenance costs. For complete iy 
information, write Westinghouse Electric ; 
Corporation, PO Box 250, Laurel, Md. 


You can be sure, if it’s Westinghouse. 




















<q New bi-alloy puncture-resistant evaporator 
<q New hi-impact plastic outlasts metal 


4 New Aluminum Door Shelf Guards protect 
against breakage 





<q Reinforced Freezer Door gives longer service 











Model RLB 10 
(Model RMB 10 has same features less crisper) 















<q Larger size cabinets in the same floor space 


*Name furnished on request. 


A ROOMY MODEL RLB 10 REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER. More storage space .. . yet 
compact « 50-Ib. frozen storage capacity « Full-Width Vegetable Crisper + Multi- 
position shelf for tall packages + Handy Egg Storage + 90° Door Opening 

















<q SPACIOUS RMB 12 REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER holds more . . . without taking 
more room « Generous door storage « Butter Compartment « Egg Racks hold 18 
eggs «+ Full-Width, Full-Depth Shelves + Large Porcelain Vegetable Crisper 


Westinghouse (~w) 
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COVER — 


The 1961 housing bill provides the 
inspiration for this month’s cover 
by the JouRNAL’s John Bradford. A 
summary of the bill starts on page 
149. 










“PROBLEM PROPERTIES” 


“f Did you ever attempt a project in 
in your pth 


an area with tangled land uses? Or seek 


renewal acquisition of churches, industrial 


area? + 


plants, stores, loft buildings, and 

rooming houses? Then you know the 

r problem of ‘“‘problem property” appraisal! 
Happily, we know the answers. 

And we’re ready to apply them to 

your problems, in your project area. 

A note to our home office or one 

of our 18 district offices will bring a call 
from one of our contract representatives 
who will discuss our acquisition 
appraisal services with you. 
Incidentally, we also do marketability 
and reuse studies. 


THE 
MERICAN 
PPRAISAL 


COMPANY 











CREST 
Heat-Pruf 


Faucet Washers 
LAST LONGER! 





Independent laboratory tests prove it! 

Last from 2 to 10 times longer by actual test! 

Eliminate nuisance and high cost of washer replacement! 

One of thousands of dependable Crest plumbing maintenance 
products — attested by Master Plumbers! 


Try it yourself! Rugged ‘Pliers Test’ proves tough Crest washers 
can really take it. Severe torture tests will not harm Crest washers. 
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Write today for complete 200-page 
Crest Catalog illustrating over 

3,000 Quality Plumbing and Heating 

Maintenance Specialties. 


Gentlemen: At ne obligation, please send me a FREE copy of the new | 
Crest Catalog. { 





CREST COMPANY 


4-65 48th Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 




















Personals 





1EOH MING PEI 

has won the 1961 Brunner Award, a $1000 
prize given annually by the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters for excellence 
in architecture. Mr. Pei, a NAHRO mem- 
ber, has been a designer for many renewal 
projects around the nation, including 
Washington’s Town Center (see March 
JOURNAL, page 107), the Hyde Park area 
in Chicago, and the Zeckendorf Plaza De 
velopment in Denver—for which he re 
ceived the First Honor Award from the 
American Institute of Architecis in 1959. 


THE REVEREND MERYL RUOSS 

has been named chairman of the division 
of church strategy and development fot 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. Since 1957, the 
Reverend Ruoss, a NAHRO member, has 
served as executive director of the Depart 
ment of the Urban Church of the Na 
tional Council of Churches. 


STEWART M. WOODWARD 

died of a heart attack at the age of 56 in 
Atlanta, Georgia on February 15. Mr. 
Woodward was area coordinator in the 
urban renewal program for Region III of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
in Atlanta. He was responsible for and 
coordinated all field activities involved in 
the operation of the urban renewal pro- 
gram in 25 cities in Alabama and Mis 
sissippi. 


EDWARD B. OUREN, 

consultant to, and former executive direc- 
tor of the Omaha housing authority, was 
presented with a plaque given in appre- 
ciation of his services at a banquet held 
in his honor recently in Omaha. Mr. 
Ouren, who joined the authority shortly 
after its inception in 1937, was praised 
for his pioneering in the establishment 
of low-rent housing in Nebraska. He has 
long been active in the affairs of NAHRO’s 
North Central Regional Council and has 
participated in almost all of NAHRO’s 
national conferences. 


HAL H. HOLKER 

has left the Greater Trenton Council, 
where he has been serving as executive 
vice president for the past four years and 
has taken a similar post with the Greater 
Camden Movement—an organization of 
businessmen in Camden, New Jersey, out 
to plan a full-scale city rebuilding job. 
Mr. Holker was honored at a farewell 
luncheon in Trenton at which apprecia- 
tion for his contribution to the betterment 





of that city was manifested in the form 
of a plaque, presented by the present and 
past mayors of the city. Mr. Holker is in 
his 15th year as an active NAHRO mem 
ber. 


FRANCIS A. O'CONNOR 

of Lawrence, Massachusetts has been ap- 
pointed relocation officer for the New 
Britain redevelopment commission. 


ROBERT C. JACOBSON 

has been appointed urban renewal direc 
tor for the city of Spokane. Mr. Jacobson 
had headed up Tacoma’s renewal program 
for some three years, having been on the 
planning staff when the program got its 
start in early 1958. 


E. MORTON SCHAFFRAN, ' 
one time deputy director of the Marin 
County redevelopment agency, and late: 
a planning economist with the John War- 
neke architectural firm (see June 1959 
JOURNAL), now has his own housing and 
redevelopment planning and = consultant 
firm in San Francisco. 


ROBERT B. FILLEY, 
an economic consultant and 


appraiser, 
has been named a 


commissioner of the 
Community Redevelopment Agency of 
South Pasadena. Mr. Filley’s consulting 
contributions to the agency’s program 
were made back in its early davs (it was 
set up in 1953). His present day-to-day 
job: vice-president of Western Real Estate 
Research Corporation—a firm that func 
tions as western representatives of the 
Real Estate Research Corporation of Chi 
cago. 


JAMES O. LEE, 

resident maintenance man and volunteer 
youth leader at San Antonio’s Sutton 
Homes, was recently awarded the sixth 
citizen citation for bravery ever given by 
the city’s police department. Mr. Lee’s 
feat: unarmed and alone, he managed to 
capture three burglars and hold them 
until police arrived. Closing up after a 
teenage dance, he spotted the three in- 
truders—loot in hand—and sent a young- 
ster to call police. Then, relying on Army 
MP training, he froze the burglars with 
a command, “Don’t move. Stay where you 


are!” Asked a newspaperman of Mr. Lee 
later: “What did you do . . surround 
them?” ° 


HOWARD U. HELLER, 

formerly associated with the office of the 
development coordinator in Philadelphia 
as assistant housing coordinator, has been 
appointed redevelopment director for the 
Portland, Maine slum clearance and _ re- 
development authority. 


ORA BELLE ROLLOW, 
formerly management supervisor of the 
Little Rock housing authority and more 


(Continued column one, page 142) 





196-11 Northern Bivd. 
Flushing 58, N. Y. 
Phone: Flushing 7-6161 





We will buy your 


USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 
We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 


BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


(Please place our name on your bidders list) 





References: 
DUN & BRADSTREET 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with TOO 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can't twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


%& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


%& Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
jast ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 

A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 

















4 
& 5. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-41 ' 
. 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. : 
Please send me a copy of your Catalog ‘‘J”’ ' 
' + 
g Name a 
ry Title + 
8 Organization q 
A t 
g Bus. Address —— 
7 ' 
a City é 
4 Zone State 7 
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A New Outlook on Housing 
and Redevelopment... 
Windows! 


through De 


REMODELING 


With Worn Out or Rusted Out 
Inside Windows 


* Tenants complain constantly ... 
sticking windows won't operate. 


® Maintenance costs push up 
and up! 


* Expensive heat seeps out! cfs a BEFORE 


Out with the old 
inside window 
GRA ...in with the 
Anodized al i i ¥ i 7 ° 
— uminum gives greater i, ee * new DeVAC in 
Weathertight with triple weather- ‘Y ~' less than an hour 
stripping ’ : 
per window! Handymen can do it 
with regular carpenter s tools. 


7 





Specify DeVAC’s New, Low-Cost 
Inside Replacement Windows 
® Handymen can easily make 


permanent installation... 
lasts a lifetime 





NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Combined Inside-Outside Window with Unique 
Insulated Frame. DeVAC’s unique new ““Thermo- 
Barrier*”’ insulates against cold or heat transfer 
—keeps expensive heat in, stops outdoor cold 


self-storing storms and screens. Thermo-Barrier* 
gives added protection against condensation 
within critical humidity range—no more stained 
walls or drapes from melting frost inside the 


from getting through. Designed for new con- 
struction in double-hung or Glider styles, all 
offer the conveniences of lifetime installation, 
anodized aluminum requiring less maintenance, 


window. 

Special T-6 temper gives extra strength to the 
aluminum allowing a trim design and neat appear- 
ance— ideal for rough use in rental apartments. 


THERMO-BARRIER* 


DeVAC, Inc., 5900 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


Please send more complete information regarding 
Thermo-Barrier * 
insulates 

frame, solving 
problems of / } DeVac window screens window to fit this opening 
condensation 1f | D> 


PLEASE HAVE A REPRESENTATIVE CALL 


DeVac inside replacement windows } Please send me a quota 


DeVac “Thermo-Barrier’ windows tion on a replacement 











Name 


; ‘San, Ba Address MEASURE 

INSIDE OF 

& | WINDOW 
5900 WAYZATA BLVD. ae 
a t/ aten 

MPLS. 16, MINN. p fenine 



































PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 140) 


recently affiliated with the Houston au 
thority (see October 1959 JouRNAL), has 
been named executive director of the Hot 
Springs, Arkansas housing authority. Mrs. 
Rollow has long been known for her 
many and varied activities in the South- 
west Regional Council. 


ALFRED K. ECKERSBERG 

has been named director of housing mar- 
ket studies for Real Estate Research Cor- 
poration in Chicago, with which he has 
been associated since he left Chicago's 
Community Conservation Board in April 
of 1957. Mr. Eckersberg is a member of 
the Research and Statistics Committee and 
is active in NAHRO’s Chicago chapter. 


ANTON A. PREGLER, 

whose career with the Public Housing 
Administration, and its predecessor agen 
cies, began in 1935, retired recently at the 
age of 70. Mr. Pregler had been serving as 
engineering chief for PHA’s New York 
regional office. At a testimonial luncheon 
given by his colleagues, Mr. Pregler was 
given a gold wrist watch and other gifts. 
Messages of tribute were read from many 
regional housing authorities and from 
NAHRO. Mr. Pregler plans to practice as 
a private consulting engineer after a brief 
vacation. 


GAUGE 
WINDOW 
SHADES 


IN WINDOW 
COVERING 


WASHABLE 
STAIN-PROOF 
FLAME-RESISTANT 
TEAR RESISTANT 
WELDED HEMS 


DURABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 


ECONOMICAL 


Write for samples and prices 


Manvfactured by 


Joseph F. Dumais 
COMPANY 
yma NS 
FALL RIVER MASS. 
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REDEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Providence Redevelopment Agency, 
Providence, Rhode Island, proposes to 
sell land in the Lippitt Hill Redevelop- 
ment Project Area for residential and 
commercial re-use. The land has been 
assembled pursuant to the Urban Re- 
newal Provisions of Title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949 as amended. 

Disposition will be on a fixed price per 
square foot for the land with competition 
based on proposals other than price. 

The Lippitt Hill Urban Renewal Proj- 
ect Area is located approximately 14 mile 
northeast of the central business district 
of the City of Providence. The area to be 
redeveloped contains approximately 31 
acres. Prospective purchasers may obtain 
copies of the documents entitled ‘“‘Invita- 
tion for Proposals’’ and may discuss the 
redevelopment of this area with the 
Providence Redevelopment Agency. 

Comprehensive Invitation for Proposal 
Documents will be issued until June 13, 
1961. No requests after June 13, 1961, 
will be honored unless the Agency author- 
izes and announces an extension of time 
requesting said Invitation for Proposal 
Documents. Completed proposals will be 
accepted by the Agency for its review and 
consideration at 10:00 A.M. on December 
12, 1961, after which date no proposals 
will be accepted. 

The documents entitled “Invitation for 
Proposals” may be obtained by deposit- 
ing $100 with the Providence Redevelop- 
ment Agency for each set of documents 
requested. Deposits will be refunded if the 
Invitation for Proposal Documents are 
returned in good condition at any time 
until December 31, 1961. 

For further information in connection 
with this land disposition program, please 
contact Sidney Kramer, Real Estate Offi- 
cer, Providence Redevelopment Agency, 
410 Howard Building, Providence, Rhode 
Island, telephone TEmple 1-6550. 


PROVIDENCE REDEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY 


James F. Reynolds, Executive Director 
Chester R. Martin, Chairman * Morris S. Waldman, Vice-Chairman 
Timothy A. Purcell, Secretary 
Albert Harkness, Member Edmund M. Mauro, Member 
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“All our future projects will be 
equipped with Sloan Flush Valves” 


says apn] AO. 


BRYSON J. KITCHEN 
LEWIS KITCHEN REALTY COMPANY 


The outstanding buildings highlighted above are the Quality Hill Towers 
Apartments. Constructed in 1950, this project is a creditable contribution to 
Kansas City, Missouri’s redevelopment program. The Lewis Kitchen Realty 
Company, manager of more than 600 apartments in Kansas City, asserts that in 
the Quality Hill Towers Project records of Sloan Flush Valve repair, main- 
tenance and replacement costs (RMR) are practically nil. 

Because of this excellent record, Mr. Kitchen states, “All our future projects 
will be equipped with Sloan Flush Valves.” The buildings outlined with black 
dashes are drawings of some of Kitchen Realty’s 
future redevelopment projects. - 

Years of product comparison have enabled SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
the Lewis Kitchen Realty Company to select 
quality products that insure minimum repair, 
maintenance and replacement costs (RMR). If 
you do not have a Sloan installation as a basis 


of Sloan Flush Valves 























4300 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois 


Please send me more information on the subject 





for comparison, be sure to specify Flush Valves 
TITLE 





for your next project. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY 





Look to Sloan—outstanding leader in flush valves 


for more than 50 years. ADDRESS 
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| 
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SLOAN ritsi vawes 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «4300 WEST LAKE STREET « CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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NAHRO STAFF EXPANDS, CHANGES 





Kenneth H. Ashworth 


With the appointment in March 
of a third assistant director, 
NAHRO’s major staffing changes to 
handle its reorganization into three 
new divisions (Housing, Renewal, 
Codes) was complete. But other 
new faces are brightening both the 
Chicago and Washington offices as 
a result of staff changes. 


New Position 

Howard B. Swartz is the man 
who fills the new job in NAHRO: 
Assistant Director, Codes Division, 
working out of the Chicago oflice. 
Mr. Swartz joined the staff on 
March 22, taking on the job that 
NAHRO Associate Director Dor 
othy Gazzolo had been handling 
during the early organizational 
period of the division. 

Coming into the housing and re 
newal program by way of almost 
four years as a commissioner of the 
Marin County, California housing 
and redevelopment authorities, Mr. 
Swartz represents the point of view 
of the civic worker in his NAHRO 
job. 

While serving as a commissioner, 
Mr. Swartz was the minister of 
a Presbyterian church in Novato. 
Earlier, he had headed up a weekly 
news service for 35 California radio 
stations. He is a 1956 graduate of 
the San Francisco Theological Semi 
nary and holds a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Washington. 


Roger E. Schmidt Resigns 
Filling the Washington office job 
of Assistant Director, Renewal Di- 
vision, left vacant in early March 
when Roger E. Schmidt resigned to 
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Howard B. Swartz 


return to St. Louis, is Kenneth H 
Ashworth of the Washington office 
of the Urban Renewal Administra 
tion. 

Although not due to become a 
fulltime staff member until May, 
Mr. Ashworth began learning the 
ropes during April by putting in 
noontime, nighttime, and weekend 
hours in the NAHRO offices and 
also in being on hand tor the Asso 
ciation’s Sixth Annual Conference 
on Urban Renewal in Pittsburgh, 
\pril 16-18. Mr. Ashworth’s under 
graduate training was in economics 
and government at the University 
olf Texas; he has a 1959 master’s 
degree in public administration 
from Syracuse. His work experience 
includes a stint as administrative 
assistant to the secretary of the 
treasury department and his pres 
ent URA position as a field coor 
dinator in the central office. 

Roger Schmidt's resignation came 
after a year and a half in the Wash 
ington ofhce, a period of compli 
cated operations as the Association 
shifted its renewal activities out of 
the old Redevelopment Section and 
into the new Renewal Division. 
Mr. Schmidt came to NAHRO 
from St. Louis, where he had been 
doing a community relations job 
in connection with the city’s neigh 
borhood rehabilitation program. 
He goes back to St. Louis as special 
assistant to the director of devel 
opment of the St. Louis Housing 
and Land Clearance for Redevel 
opment Authorities; he is to coor- 
dinate the authority’s work in a 
1285-acre renewal area that is to 








feature both clearance and = con 


seTVatLon 


Journal Changes 

In the midst of the above organ 
ization shilts, Mrs. Lorraine Ulrich 
resigned as of March 30 to move 
to New York City, where her hus 
band was transferred as ol that 
date. Mrs. Ulrich had been) with 
the JOURNAL since mid-1955. Sh 
became editor in 1957 
bringing a high level of creative 
ability to both her writing and lay 
out duties. In addition, she was 
well known to NAHRO members 
through her attendance at most ol 
the Association’s annual conte 
ences, where she handled the press 


assistant 


room and helped out with general 
conlerence arrangements 

Daking on Mrs. Ulrich’s respon 
sibilities are two new editorial asso 
ciates: Fred Vogelsang and Milton 
L.. Cole. Mr. Vogelsang, with a mas 
ter’s degree in English trom Co 
lumbia University, will have major 
writing responsibilities; Mr. Cole, 
with eight years of publicity and 
printer relations experience, will 
combine writing with production 
chores. 


JUST TELL US 
WHAT YOU NEED! 


ARE PERFECT FOR 
REMODELING 
OR MAINTENANCE! 


* ALL MAKES 
« ALL MODELS 


AVAILABLE BY MAIL! 


Travco's 


smartly designed ‘Re 
place-a-Handles and “Replace-a 
Knobs are perfect for replacing 
old worn discolored or broken 
stove and oven accessories. Made 
of the finest heat resistant plastic 
ind styled to match the: modern 
kitchen 


service 


they'll give excellent 


ir Teleth area) we can solve 
broker grate thermostat 


burner problems toc 


Just tell us what yor 
call wire yy write to 


TRAVCO PLASTICS COMPANY 
1041 East 46th St... Brookly 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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PLUMBING ZeZéacemext PARTS 


*Kohler *Briggs *Standard *Republic 
*Speakman *Crane *Chicago Faucet Co. 
*Sloan Valve’ *Eljer —and all others 


SEND US YOUR SAMPLE i WE DUPLICATE OBSOLETE PARTS 
BEST MANUFACTURING CO. 


PARTS DEPARTMENT 
P.O. BOX 3784 OAK PARK 37, MICH. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


USED REFRIGERATORS — GAS & ELECTRIC RANGES 


| ; REMOVALS EFFICIENTLY HANDLED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


CITY-WIDE REFRIGERATION CO. 
470-74 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y.—NEvins 8-1590 


















POWER DRIVEN SEWER & DRAIN 
CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Used and approved by numerous housing authori- 
ties the country over. Also manufacturers of 

the hand operated HandE Drain Cleaner. 

Write today for complete information. 


THE OHIO TOOL & ENGINEERING CO., Dept. JH, Springfield, Ohio 








MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX APPLIANCE Co. 
9602 Ditmas Avenue Brooklyn 36, New York 
Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 
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Housing Calendar 


“Housing Calendar” is a NAHRO 
service that is designed to keep 
members up on what's going on in 
NAHRO and in other national and 
international organizations operat 
ing in fields related to housing and 
urban renewal (NAHIRO events ap 
pear in bold. type) 


April 
24-25—Housing Division. 
Executive Committee. 
PHA Offices, Washington, 
D.C. 


27-28 — Southeastern T&M 
clinic. Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


































27-28—International Con- 


ference Chapter. Spring 
meeting. King Edward. 
Sheraton Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


28—Central California 
Chapter. Modesto. 


May 


1-5—Research and Statistics 
Committee Washington, 
D.C. 

8-9—Renewal Division- 
American Institute of 
Planners. Workshop on 
Community Renewal Plan. 
Washington, D. C. 
11—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Housing tour. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


11-12—North Central Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


14-19—National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Minne 
apolis-St. Paul 


21-24—National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency 
Atlantic City 


21-24—Pacific Southwest Re- 

gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Flamingo Hotel, 
Santa Rosa, California. 


21-25—Building Officials 
Conference of America 
Annual mecting. Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, Philadel 
phia 


26-27—Board of Governors. 
Hilton Hotel, El Paso, | 
Texas. 


28-30—Southwest Regional 
Council. Annual meeting. 
Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas. 


June 
1-3—National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers, Eastern Sea 
board Conference. Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Ports- 


(Continued column three, page 146) 
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Public Housing Administration 
Commissioner Mrs. Marie C. McGuire: 
confirmation of her appointment 

fills the final top echelon 


housing spot 





TOP FEDERAL APPOINTMENTS COMPLETED 


On April 24 the Senate confirmed 
the appointment of Mrs. Marie C. 
McGuire as Commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration, 
thus completing the roster of “New 
Frontier” top housing and renewal 
officials. Faces and names long fa- 
miliar to NAHRO members are 
among those in the group. Consen- 
sus of opinion—ofhicial and unofh- 
cial—seems unanimous: here is a 
group of experts, bringing years of 
skill and experience to the top ad 
ministrative posts in the housing 
field. Congenial among themselves 
and with other officials in the field 
with whom they will be working, 
this “family of experts” has caused 
the official housing picture to be 
regarded as the brightest in years. 

Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Administrator Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver, who was himself sworn 
into office on February 11 (see Jan- 
uary 1961 JOURNAL, page 7) off- 
ciated on April 25 at the swearing 
in of the latest—and final—member 
of the official housing “family,” 
Mrs. McGuire. The new PHA Com- 
missioner, a former member of the 
Board of Governors of NAHRO, 
has nearly 20 years of experience 
in the housing field, the last 12 of 
which she spent as executive direc- 
tor of the San Antonio housing 
authority. In this capacity she ad- 
ministered the largest public hous- 
ing program in the country di- 
rected by a woman: 12 public 
housing projects with a total of 
5154 units. Especially known for 
her work in the field of housing 
for the elderly, Mrs. McGuire was 
the keynote speaker at the housing 
session of the recent White House 
Conference on Aging (see January 
1961 JouRNAL, page 15). 


William L. Slayton, familiar to 
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NAHROites as a former NAHRO 
assistant director for renewal ac- 
tivities, working out of the Wash- 
ington office, was sworn in on March 
28 as Commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Administration. Mr. Slay- 
ton, a University of Chicago grad 
uate with a master’s degree in 
public administration, brings the 
knowledge and skill developed over 
years in the field to the top spot of 
URA. He was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Webb and Knapp, Inc. and, 
directly prior to his appointment, 
had been engaged in a study of re- 
newal for the Ford Foundation. 


Neal J. Hardy, new Commission- 
er of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, began his long career in 
housing in 1937 when he became 
associated with the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. Following 
armed forces service, Mr. Hardy 
worked in field operations for the 
National Housing Agency. Upon 
the creation of HHFA, he became 
its assistant administrator for plans 
and programs. For the past seven 
years he has been director of the 
National Housing Center. 


Joseph P. McMurray was con- 
firmed by the Senate on March 2 
as president of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board (see picture, 
page 170). Mr. McMurray, recent 
author of a special study for the 
National Association of Home 
Builders on new means of provid- 
ing better housing (see March 1961 
JOURNAL, page 106), leaves his po- 
sition as president of Queens- 
borough Community College in 
Brooklyn to accept his new ap- 
pointment. Previously he was chair- 
man of President Kennedy's task 
force on housing, commissioner of 
housing of the State of New York, 


director of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 


Sidney H. Woolner, new Com 
missioner of the Community Facil- 
ities Administration, was formerly 
executive secretary to ex-governot 
G. Mennen Williams of Michigan. 
A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, Mr. Woolner’s career in 
public service includes positions as 
director of the Michigan district of 
the Office of Price Stabilization, 
deputy commissioner of the Michi- 
gan corporation and securities com 
mission, deputy secretary of state. 


Jack T. Conway was sworn in on 
March 22 as Deputy Administrator 
of HHFA. For the past 15 years, 
Mr. Conway has been administra- 
tive assistant to Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Auto Work- 
ers Union, during which time he 
was also a director of the National 
Housing Conference, a trustee of 
the citizens redevelopment commis- 
sion in Detroit, and a member of 
the Detroit mayor’s committee on 
development. 


J. Stanley Baughman was reap- 
pointed President of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, a 
post he has held since 1950. Prior 
to that appointment, Mr. Baugh- 
man was general manager of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
in New York. 


CALENDAR— 


(Continued from page 145) 
mouth, New Hampshire. 


4-7—Southeastern Regional 
Council. Annual meeting. 
Virginia Beach Commun- 
ity Center, Virginia Beach. 


5-7—Ontario Housing Con- 
ference. Hamilton, Ontar- 


io, Canada. 
18-20—Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council. Annual 


meeting. Syracuse Country 
House, Syracuse, New 
York. 


19-21—University of Michi- 
gan. Fourteenth annual 
conference on aging, Mich- 
igan Union, Ann Arbor. 


22-24—Pacific Northwest 
Regional Council. Annual 
meeting. Eugene Hotel, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

25-27—New England Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Washington Report 





Prepared by Mary K. Nenno 


1 1961 HOUSING BILL GOES TO CONGRESS ® NAHRO PRESIDENT FALK 

TESTIFIES ON BILL @© DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS PROPOSAL EXPECTED 

, a TO GO TO CONGRESS FROM PRESIDENT @ URA, PHA AUTHORIZATIONS 
RUNNING OUT @© CENSUS TRACT DATA AVAILABLE 


> The Kennedy housing bill is big news in the Nation's Capital ... and 
throughout the country. On March 29, the President sent to the Congress his 
legislative proposals to carry out the provisions of his earlier Message on 

. Housing and Community Development. The administration bill was introduced 

f by two veteran housing legislators--Senator John J. Sparkman of Alabama 
(Senate Bill 1478) and Representative Albert Rains of Alabama (House of 
Representatives Bill 6028). Hearings began on April 4 on the Senate side. 
For a full summary of the bill, see page 149. 
































l NAHRO TESTIFIES ON THE HOUSING BILL. On April 13, NAHRO President Karl L. Falk 

‘ joined the parade of witnesses before the subcommittee on housing of the 

1 Senate Banking and Currency Committee to testify on S.1478 and other 

. related proposals. Speaking on behalf of the NAHRO membership--"active 

: practitioners in all phases of housing and urban renewal"--President Falk 

) expressed general concurrence and support of the new legislation: 
"We are pleased to see that NAHRO's recommendations [in its 1960 Program 
Resolution] coincide so closely with the content of the President's Message 
to the Congress on March 9th, to the statement of HHFA Administrator Weaver 
to this Committee on April 4th, and to the provisions of S.1478 introduced 
by your chairman, Senator John Sparkman . . . we hope the Congress will see 
fit to adopt the Bill with the additional suggestions we have offered here." 
For a look at the additional NAHRO suggestions and the capable testimony by 
Karl Falk, a review of the full text of the testimony is necessary. A copy 
is available on request from the NAHRO Chicago office. {* 


THE NEXT STEPS IN THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS. With the dust hardly settled from the 
Senate hearings, the House side of the legislative scene swung into action. 
Hearings were set to open before the subcommittee on housing of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House of Representatives on April 24. Here 
the administration bill, under the House No. 6028, as noted above, will be 
the principal subject. NAHRO was to present its testimony on May l. 

The timetable set by the administration forces in the Senate calls for 
passage of a housing bill in the Senate in the first part of May. House 
action is not far behind. A possibility--a housing bill for Presidential 
action by June. 


A DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN AFFAIRS. Adding a dash of expectancy to the 
Washington housing scene was the mid-April indication of the imminent 
release by the White House of a legislative proposal to create a Department 
of Urban Affairs with cabinet rank. Word was that the proposal would take 
the form of separate legislation rather than a plan under the Presidential 
powers of the Reorganization Act. 


a 


URA AND PHA EXHAUST CURRENT AUTHORIZATIONS. In his testimony before the Senate 
subcommittee on housing on April 4, HHFA Administrator Robert C. Weaver 
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Washington Report continued— 


had the following to say about the utilization of current authorizations: 


For the Urban Renewal Administration: The amount of approvable applications 
(over existing authority for urban renewal grants) is estimated by June 30, 
1961 to be 350 million dollars. 





For the Public Housing Administration: With the continuing rising interest 
on the part of local communities for more public housing, the entire 
allocation of 37,000 units made by authorization of the Housing Act of 1959 
probably will be exhausted by the end of this fiscal year. 





On April 12, the Acting Commissioner of PHA, Abner D. Silverman, sent the 
following circular to all local authorities and all regional directors: 
"The reports from the Regional Offices indicate that the PHA now has in its 
pipeline sufficient active programs to execute by June 30, 1961 the entire 
37,000 units authorized for new annual contributions contracts under the 
Housing Act of 1959. Approvals of development programs leading to annual 
contributions contracts will be given, however, on a first come, first 
served basis until available authorizations have been used. . ." 


SOME NOTES ON THE WASHINGTON CALENDAR. Washington has proved a popular meeting 
place this spring of 1961, not only for the high school students in search 
of cherry blossoms, but for NAHRO members active on Association committees. 


On April 6-7, the Joint Committee on Housing and Welfare held a two-day 
session at the National Housing Center. About ready for release is the 
committee report on "Community Services and Public Housing." 


NAHRO's Public Relations Committee convened for a two-day session in 
Washington on April 10-11. Among items on the agenda was the review 

of two new visual presentations: a slide series developed *by Drayton Bryant 
of Philadelphia on "Art and Good Design in Public Housing" and a 16 mm. 
color film, "City in Change," describing problems and prospects in renewal 
in Washington, D. C. 


On April 24-25 a meeting of Executive Committee of the Housing Division. 


Coming up in May: a May 4-5 meeting of the NAHRO Research and 
Statistics Committee; a May 8-9 roundtable on the "Community Renewal 
Program" sponsored jointly by NAHRO and the American Institute of Planners. 


ADVANCE DATA AVAILABLE BY CENSUS TRACTS. Word comes from the Bureau of the 
Census that advance data on population and housing by census tracts is now 
available for those communities that are tracted for such data. Copies of 
the advance reports have been sent by the bureau to the key person in each 
local community responsible for working with the Census Bureau on census 
tracts. Local housing and renewal agencies wishing to procure this data may 
contact their local census tract representative, or order directly from 
the Bureau of the Census. Cost of the data from the Census Bureau is $3.50 
for each 100 census tracts, or fraction thereof. Write to the Chief, 
Population Division, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. Ask 
for Advance Table PH-l. This data by census tracts will not appear in 
published form for about six months. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS ON HIGHWAYS AND RENEWAL; COLLEGE LOANS .. . Two special 
groupsS--a policy-making steering committee and a special planning task 
force--have been set up under the joint auspices of the Department of 
Commerce and the Housing and Home Finance Agency to coordinate planning 
between highway programs and urban renewal and to study urban transporta- 
tion problems. 

The Community Facilities Administration on March 21 removed the 
ceiling on the value of loans it will make to universities, colleges, and 
hospitals for student housing. The limitation for loans had been 3 million 
dollars to a college or university and $750,000 to a hospital. 
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HOUSING BILL OF 1961 


introduced March 29; summarized section by section 


The following summary of 
8.1478 and H.R. 6028 

is excerpted from an 

analysis published by 

the subcommittee on housing 
of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Hearings 
on the bill began in this 
committee on April 4; 

closed April 14. For 

general reaction to 

the bill, see page 147. 


MODERATE-INCOME HOUSING 

The present Federal Housing 
Administration mortgage insurance 
program for persons displaced by 
urban renewal and other govern- 
mental activities would be broad- 
ened so that it would also serve a 
broad range of moderate-income 
families. 


Section 221 Hel 

Section 221 of the National Hous- 
ing Act now provides for FHA 
mortgage insurance of both sales 
and rental housing, new or reha- 
bilitated, for persons displaced from 
their homes by urban renewal and 
other governmental action. The 
units that may be provided in any 
one locality are now limited to the 
number that the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator cer- 
tifies to the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner as being needed for the 
relocation of displaced families. 
Also, the availability of Section 221 
mortgage insurance is restricted 
generally to communities that have 
a “workable program,” approved 
by the Housing Administrator, for 
dealing with their over-all prob- 
lems of slums and blight. 

+ This program would be broad- 
ened so that it would serve moder- 
ate-income families as well as dis- 
placed families, whose needs would 
continue to be met under the pro- 
gram. The following changes would 
be made in view of its broadened 
purpose: 

(1)—The maximum number of 
Section 221 units in any given com- 
munity would no longer be pre- 
determined by the Housing Ad- 
ministrator. 

(2)—It would not be necessary, 
in all cases, for the community to 
obtain approval of a “workable pro- 
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gram” as a prerequisite for Section 
221 mortgage insurance. 

(3)—-It would not be necessary 
for the community to formally re 
quest that the program be made 
available. 

The newly broadened program 
would, unless further extended by 
law, expire on July 1, 1963, except 
lor mortgage insurance commit 
ments issued before that date and 
except for insurance of mortgages 
covering property intended to pro 
vide housing for displaced families. 

In addition to these changes re- 
lated to the broadened scope of the 
program, several other changes 
would be made in order to make 
it more workable. With respect to 
one- to four-family residences, 40 
year, no-downpayment mortgages 
are now permitted, with the mort- 
gagor being required to make only 
an initial payment of at least $200 
(which may include closing costs) 
for each unit in the one- to four- 
family residence. These provisions 
would not be changed but statutory 
limits on the amounts of the mort 
gages would be increased by this 
section as follows: 


High cost areas 

Pro Pro 

Present posed Present posed 
1-family $9,000 $9,000 $12,000 $15,000 
2-family 18,000 18,000 20,000 25,000 
3-family 25,000 27,000 27,500 32,000 


~/ 


{-family $2,000 33,000 35,000 38,000 


With respect to the present rent 
al housing program under Section 
221 for profitmaking mortgagors 
(other than certain approved lim 
ited-dividend corporations), the 
present statutory limit on the mort- 
gage of $9000 per family dwelling 
unit, or $12,000 in high-cost areas, 
would be changed to a per-room 
limit, except in the case of a proj- 
ect having less than four rooms per 
unit. The maximum mortgage 
amount per family unit would, un- 
der the bill, be $8500 if the number 
of rooms in the project averages 
less than four per family unit, or 
$9000 for elevator-type structures. 
In high cost areas, the mortgage 
could include up to an additional 
$1000 per room. Where the num- 
ber of rooms in the property aver- 
ages four or more per family unit, 


the maximum mortgage amount 
would be as follows: 


Per room 
Per room limit 
limit high-cost 


areas 
Nonelevator structures $2250 $3250 
Flevator structures 2750 8750 


In the case of rental housing be 
ing rehabilitated, the present law 
lor profit-making mortgagors lim 
its the mortgage to 90 per cent of 
the value of the project when the 
proposed rehabilitation is com 
pleted. Under the bill, the 90 per 
cent ratio would apply to the sum 
of the estimated cost of repair and 
rehabilitation and the commission- 
er’s estimate of the value of the 
property before repair and reha 
bilitation. Under many circum 
stances, mortgage amounts more 
adequate to finance the rehabilita 
tion would be permitted under the 
amendment than under the pres 
ent law. 

\lso permitted: the maximum 
maturity of these rental housing 
morteages would be determined at 
the discretion of the Federal Hous 
ing Commissioner. ‘The maximum 
maturity is now established at 40 
vears by law. Also, the minimum 
number of units in a rental project 
eligible under this program would 
be changed from ten units to five 
units. 

With respect to Section 221 mort 
gages insured after March 29, 1961, 
this section provides that the com 
missioner could, in his discretion, 
agree that the mortgage insurance 
claim payable in the event of a 
mortgage default would be paid in 
cash. Under present law, the in- 
surance claim is payable only in 
FHA debentures and a certificate 
of claim. Also, the commissionei 
could agree to permit the defaulted 
mortgage on a one- to four-family 
house to be assigned to the FHA 
upon default. Under present law, 
in cases of default, the mortgagee, 
except in the case of a large project 
mortgage, must acquire title to the 
property through foreclosure or 
otherwise and must deed the prop- 
erty to FHA as a prerequisite to 
receiving the mortgage insurance 
payment. 
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Lower-Income Aid 

There are many families whose 
incomes are sufficiently high so they 
are not eligible for low-rent public 
housing but who cannot afford pri 
vate housing even if assisted by 
FHA insurance of no-downpay 
ment, 40-year mortgage loans. This 
is particularly true of families liv 
ing in central cities where high 
land costs make it impracticable 
to provide single-family homes. In 
deed, many of these same families 
also cannot afford apartment-type 
housing even of modest design il 
it is financed at the going FHA in 
terest rate and subject to the reg 
ular FHA insurance premium. 

In order to meet their needs, the 
revised Section 221 would expand 
the present nonprofit, rental hous 
ing provisions of Section 221. For 
communities having “a ‘workable 
program” for dealing with their 
over-all problems of urban blight 
and housing, the revised section 
would provide a new program ol 
long-term, low-interest rate, 100 pet 
cent loans for rental and coope1 
ative housing projects containing 
five or more dwelling units. The 
interest rate would be established 
at the discretion of the Federal 
Housing Commissioner below the 
market rate but not lower than a 
minimum prescribed in the statute. 
This minimum would be the ave 
age market yield on all outstand 
ing marketable obligations of the 
United States. 

The limits on the amount of a 
mortgage loan would be as ex 
plained above for rental housing 
except that the rehabilitation loans 
een be as high as 100 per cent, 
instead of 90 per cent, of the sum 
of the estimated cost of the repairs 
and rehabilitation and the commis 
sioner’s estimate of the value of the 
property before repair and reha 
bilitation. 

The loans would be financed 
from the special assistance fund of 
the Federal National Mortgage As 
sociation and would be processed 
and insured by FHA. Interest rates 
would be fixed at the discretion of 
the Federal Housing Commissione1 
and it is contemplated that the in 
terest rate on the permanent mort 
gage loans would generally be fixed 
at a rate below the FHA market 
rate. Mortgages bearing an interest 
rate below the market rate would, 
of course, be held in the FNMA 
portfolio. Also, the Federal Hous 
ing Commissioner would be author- 
ized, in his discretion, to eliminate 


the insurance premium, to reduce 
the insurance premium, or to im 
pose a premium charge for only a 
part of the period the mortgage is 
insured. 

Eligible borrowers would in 
clude, in addition to nonprofit o1 
ganizations, cooperatives, local pub 
lic agencies, and limited dividend 
corporations. In all cases where the 
interest rate is below the market 
or where the FHA insurance pre 
mium is waived, occupancy of the 
projects would be limited to fam 
ilies and individuals whose incomes 
exclude them from standard hous 
ing in the private market. How 
ever, there would be no evictions 
required by federal law on the 
grounds that a family’s income had 
risen during occupancy. This mat 
ter would be left to the discretion 
of the organization owning the 
project. 

It is contemplated that construc 
tion loans would be obtained on 
the private market with the assist 
ance of FHA insurance of the con 
struction advances and in reliance 
on the advance commitment of the 
FNMA to acquire the permanent 
mortgage. 

The mortgage loans would be 
serviced by FNMA in the same 
manner as it now services other 
mortgages it holds on apartment 
type projects. Construction and 
management of the projects would 
be supervised by FHA in the same 
manner as is done in the case 
of other FHA-insured multifamily 
projects. That is, FHA would pro 
cess the original application for 
mortgage insurance and, in that 
connection, would approve — the 
plans and specifications, the mort 
gage amount, and the mortgage 
maturity. 

FHA would also conduct the usu 
al construction inspections; would 
establish and enforce maximum 
rentals; and would supervise man 
agement practices with respect to 
such matters as maintenance and 
the establishment of appropriate 
reserves. 

Appropriations would be author 
ized to reimburse the FHA Section 
221 housing insurance fund for any 
net losses it might sustain in con- 
nection with the insurance of mort- 
gages under this program. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT, 
REHABILITATION 

A new program of FHA-insured 
loans (under FHA’s Section 220 
urban renewal housing program) 





would be authorized to assist im- 
provement and rehabilitation of 
homes and multifamily structures 
in urban renewal areas. These loans 
could be separate from and in ad 
dition to existing mortgages on the 
properties. The maturities of the 
loans could be up to 25 years and 
they would bear an interest rate 
not in excess of 6 per cent. The 
loans would be secured in. such 
manner and in such cases as de 
termined by the Federal Housing 
Commissioner. 

The loans could not exceed 
$10,000 per family unit or the esti 
mated cost of improvement, which 
ever is less. A loan would be fu 
ther limited to an amount which, 
when added to any outstanding in 
debtedness related to the property, 
would keep the total indebtedness 
against the property within the lim 
its applicable to a mortgage cover 
ing rehabilitation of the property 
and insured under the FHA urban 
renewal housing program. Such 
lees and charges as the commission 
er may approve could be included 
in the amount of a loan insured: 
a service charge and appraisal, in 
spection, and design fees. The loan 
could, also be refinanced in accord 
ance with terms prescribed by the 
commissioner. FNMA would be au 
thorized to purchase these loans un 
der its special assistance program. 

Advances during construction 
could be insured in order to assure 
the availability of interim financing 
of home improvements and the 
loan would be subject to cost cer 
tification in case of improvement 
of a multifamily structure. 

A home improvement loan undet 
the new program would eliminate 
the necessity of the owner refinanc- 
ing any existing mortgage that may 
be outstanding on the property, 
thus eliminating the additional 
costs and the complex processing 
procedures often involved in refi 
nancing and assuming a new mort 
gage. 

Insurance claims could be paid 
in cash or in debentures, in the dis 
cretion of the commissioner, upon 
assignment of a defaulted loan to 
the commissioner. The method of 
payment would be in accordance 
with FHA regulations in effect at 
the time the loan was insured. 

The proposed program, coupled 
with the adequate architectural, ap- 
praisal, and processing assistance 
services contemplated, is designed 
to stimulate substantially greater 
action in rehabilitation and con- 
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servation work in urban renewal 
areas. The local renewal agencies 
would, where feasible, be permitted 
to assist in processing the loans and 
planning the improvements. 

The existing FHA Section 220 
urban renewal housing program 
would be amended with respect to 
mortgages given for the purchase 
and rehabilitation of housing in an 
urban renewal area, or with re- 
spect to new mortgages executed 
to refinance existing mortgages. In 
these cases, the limit on the amount 
of the mortgage is now expressed 
in the law as the ratio of the loan 
to “appraised” value. This would 
be changed to the ratio of the sum 
of the estimated cost of repair and 
rehabilitation and the commission 
er’s estimate of the value of the 
property before repair and reha 
bilitation. The amendment would 
permit mortgage amounts more ad 
equate to finance the rehabilitation. 

To assist in stimulating lenders 
to make mortgage loans to finance 
both rehabilitation and new con- 
struction in urban renewal areas, 
the commissioner would be given 
authority to prescribe regulations 
which, in his discretion, would per- 
mit insurance benefits in cases of 
defaults to be paid either in cash 
or debentures as provided in the 
regulations. In the case of mort- 
gages on one- to four-family homes, 
the commissioner could pay insur 
ance benefits upon assignment to 
him of a mortgage. 


Non-renewal Area Rehab 

Insurance of home improvement 
loans for houses that are not in 
urban renewal areas would be au 
thorized under a new subsection of 
Section 203 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. The loans would be in- 
sured by FHA in accordance with 
the provisions of the proposed new 
Section 220 home improvement 
loan insurance program for housing 
in urban renewal areas discussed 
above. However, no FNMA special 
assistance would be authorized for 
home improvement loans insured 
under Section 203, as is authorized 
for improvement loans in urban 
renewal areas, and insurance claims 
would be paid only in debentures. 
A separate home improvement ac- 
count under the mutual mortgage 
insurance fund would be used for 
the purposes of the Section 203 pro- 
gram. Borrowers would not be en- 
titled to any distributable shares 
from the mutual mortgage insur- 
ance fund, as in the case of home 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1961 1960 
March ~ 104,200 92,300 
Year to Date 251,800 265 400 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1961 1960 


March $1,083,000,000 
Year to Date $3,174,000,000 


$1,292,000 000 
$3.841,000,000 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


March 1961 Year to Date March 1960 Year to Date 


Private 99 800 240,900 89,200 258,700 
Public +400 10,900 3,100 6,700 
Total 104,200 251,800 92 300 265 400 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 

(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1961 1960 
February* $1,997,000,000 $2,149,000,000 
Year to Date $4,071 ,000,000 $4,228 000,000 
*February 1961 figures include FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-fam 
ily homes written in the amount of $341,000,000; a total of $108,000,000 in GI 
home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration; and $1,548,000,000 
in conventional mortgages 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1961 1960 
February 240,000 259,000 
Year to Date 186,000 507 000 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles 11, V1, VII, and IX) 
February 1961 YeartoDate February 1960 Year to Date 
Dwelling units $489 9048 2019 3477 
Dollar amount $55,800,000 $145,500,000 $27 600,000 $46,700,000 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1961 1960 


February $3 18 "$3 $3 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 — 100) 
1961 * 1960 
March "129.8 "1345 


Source: except as indicated above, all 
information from Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Statistical 
Reports and Development Branch 
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mortgages insured under Section 
203. 

The amount of a loan and the 
terms would be the same as those 
described previously under the new 
Section 220 home improvement 
loan program for urban renewal 
areas. 


EXPERIMENTAL FHA HOUSING 

Under a new program, FHA 
would be authorized to insure mort- 
gages on homes or rental hous- 
ing incorporating new and untried 
materials, design and construction 
methods, and involving experiment- 
al property standards for neighbor- 
hood design. The program is de- 
signed to assist in reducing housing 
costs and improving housing stand- 
ards. FHA would be authorized to 
make investigations and analyses of 
data and to publish and distribute 
reports on this housing. 

FHA could correct at any time 
any defects or failures in a house 
caused by or related to the ad- 
vanced housing technology. This 
authority would permit FHA, for 
example, to make a house sound 
and livable in case a new type roof 
or wall proved to be inadequate, 
if it is not possible for the mort- 
gagor to obtain such correction 
from the builder or sponsor of the 
house. 

A mortgage eligible under this 
section could be insured if it meets 
requirements of the regular mort- 
gage insurance programs, except 
that the property would not have 
to meet the “economically sound” 
requirement. Instead, it would need 
to be an acceptable risk, giving con- 
sideration to the need for testing 
advanced housing technology. Also, 
the commissioner’s estimate of the 
cost of replacing the property with 
a house of comparable conventional 
construction would be used in lieu 
of value for determining the maxi- 
mum amount of the mortgage. 

The commissioner would be giv- 
en discretionary authority, in the 
case of default on a mortgage cov- 
ering experimental housing, to pay 
the insurance claim to the mort- 
gagee in cash upon assignment of 
the mortgage to the commissioner. 


Condominiums 

The Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner would be authorized to in- 
sure a mortgage covering a family 
unit in a multifamily structure and 
an undivided interest in the com- 
mon areas and facilities that serve 
the structure. 

An insured mortgage could cover 
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a family unit owned either in fee 
simple or under a long-term lease. 
In both cases, the mortgagor would 
own an undivided interest in the 
common areas and facilities of the 
structure. The common areas and 
facilities could include the land 
and such commercial, community, 
and other facilities as are approved 
by the commissioner. The mortgage 
would be required to contain such 
provisions as the commissioner de- 
termines necessary for maintenance 
ol the property and use of the com- 
mon areas and facilities. The com- 
missioner would also be authorized 
to require the rights and obliga- 
tions of all the owners of units in 
a structure, as well as the mort- 
gagors, to be subject to controls he 
determines are necessary and feasi- 
ble to promote and protect indi- 
vidual owners. 

Mortgages would be restricted to 
those covering family units in struc- 
tures that are or have been covered 
by FHA-insured mortgages. Where 
the structure is subject to the FHA 
mortgage, the family unit sold 
would be released from the lien of 
that mortgage. The structures could 
be new, existing, or rehabilitated. 
All of the structures, therefore, 
would have been built or rehabili- 
tated with the benefit of FHA min- 
imum property requirements, in- 
spections, and appraisals. 

The commissioner could require 
that a minimum number of the 
units in a structure would be of- 
fered for sale before he approved 
insurance of mortgages financing 
the purchase of any of the dwelling 
units. The remaining units could 
be rented. 

The amount of a mortgage in- 
sured could not exceed (1) the per- 
room and per-family unit limits of 
the Section 207 rental housing pro- 
gram nor (2) the loan-to-value 
ratios of the Section 203 home mort- 
gage program. The maximum ma- 
turity would be 30 years or three- 
quarters of the commissioner’s esti- 
mate of the remaining economic 
life of the structure, whichever is 
the lesser. 

Other provisions applicable to 
Section 203 would also be applic- 
able to mortgages insured under 
this section, including the statutory 
maximum interest rate and the 
minimum downpayment. 

Subsequent refinancing of FHA 
mortgages covering units in a mul- 
tifamily structure and the insur- 
ance of same under this section is 
possible provided the unit and the 





refinancing mortgage meets the 
FHA requirements then in effect 
for mortgages insurable under this 
section. 


FHA, FNMA APPROPRIATIONS 

The FHA title I property im- 
provement loan insurance program 
is proposed to be continued for two 
years until October 1, 1963. 

The present dollar ceiling on 
FHA’s general mortgage insurance 
operations would be removed and 
the law would be amended to pro- 
vide that loans or mortgages may 
be insured until October 1, 1965. 

Authority to insure mortgages 
under Title VIII would extend for 
one year—to October 1, 1962. In ad- 
dition to military housing, that title 
covers sales housing for civilian em- 
ployees of the military at a research 
or development installation of one 
of the military departments, for em- 
ployees of the National Aeronautics 
Board and Space Administration, 
and for employees of the Atomic 
Energy Commission research instal- 
lation at Los Alamos. 

The existing statutory maximum 
revolving amount of FNMA’s com- 
mitments and portfolio of special 
assistance mortgages is increased by 
750 million dollars. This maximum 
amount is subject to allocation by 
the President for special assistance 
to such housing loans as the Pres- 
ident designates. 

At the present time, there is some 
210 million available for mortgage 
purchases and commitments under 
the 950 million Presidential author- 
ity; the balanc is already invested 
or is committed. The 210 million 
includes about 114 million that the 
President has already allocated and 
that is available for future commit- 
ments. The proposed increase, with 
the available 210 million, will be 
needed for the continuation of ex- 
isting FNMA special assistance ac- 
tivities and to provide financial as- 
sistance for the new FHA programs 
proposed in this bill. 

This section would also author- 
ize FNMA, subject to Presidential 
action, to buy home improvement 
loans insured by FHA under the 
proposed new provisions of Section 
220 of the National Housing Act 
and mortgages insured by FHA un- 
der the proposed amendments of 
Section 221 relating to rental or 
cooperative housing for moderate- 
income families provided by lim- 
ited dividend corporations, non- 
profit associations, cooperatives, or 
public bodies. 
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HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 
Section 202 of the Housing Act 


of 1959, which authorizes direct 
loans for housing for the elderly, 
would be amended in three respects: 

First, public bodies or agencies 
would be made eligible for loans. 
Under the present law, only private 
nonprofit corporations are eligible. 
In this respect, the bill would bring 
the elderly housing program closer 
into line with the college housing 
program upon which it is patterned 
and under which both public and 
private institutions are eligible for 
loans. The bill would also achieve, 
in this respect, greater consistency 
with the FHA mortgage insurance 
program for elderly housing. 

Second, the authorization for ap- 
propriation of funds for the loan 
program would be increased from 
50 to 100 million dollars. 

Third, the provision in the law 
that limits the aggregate amount 
of the loans for “related facilities” 
to 5 million dollars would be de- 
leted. This limitation in the present 
law is a sublimitation within the 
loan authorization and is extremely 
dificult to administer, involving 
complicated cost analysis to deter- 
mine the actual cost of “related fa- 
cilities,” and to allocate such costs 
between “housing” and related fa- 
cilities as those terms are defined 
in the law. Deletion of this sub- 
limitation would not impair the 
eligibility of related facilities such 
as cafeterias or dining halls, com- 
munity rooms or buildings, infir- 
maries, or other essential service fa- 
cilities for elderly housing loans. 
Loan authorization would be used 
for such related facilities in accord- 


ance with the needs of an appli- 


cant, as in other programs. 
Low-rent Housing 

In many instances, elderly and 
disabled families have exceptionally 
low income and can afford to pay 
even less rent than other families 
in public housing. For example, 
the average rent of elderly families 
admitted during the period April 
1 through September 30, 1960, was 
only $31 per month, in contrast to 
$40 per month for all other fam- 
ilies. Local housing authorities are 
handicapped in admitting such fam- 
ilies because of the prospect of in- 
solvency of the project if they ad- 
mit too many. This section would 
authorize the payment of an addi- 
tional $120 per annum for each 
dwelling unit occupied by an eld- 
erly family on the last day of the 
(Continued column two, page 159) 
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CHICAGO'S HYDE PARK OPENS "REHAB" HOUSE 


A 70 year old, eight room, frame house was opened to the 
public i in February to serve as a demonstration of the conserva 
tion sicemilal in Chicago’s Hyde Park urban renewal area. 

The structure has undergone rehabilitation and remodeling in 
a manner in keeping with its original cost, general style, and the 
surrounding environment. The house is owned by a realty firm, 
Baird and Warner, which has leased the structure to the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood Community Conference for a period of 18 months 
for the sum of one dollar. All work involved in the rehabilitation 
was contributed free of cost to the conference by more than 20 
contractors and suppliers. The structure was bought by Baird and 
Warner tor $17,500; rehabilitation cost is estimated at $10,000, 

The house will be open to the public for about a year, during 
which time assistance will be given to interested visitors in deter 
mining costs and methods of rehabilitating their own properties. 
Advice on decorating and furnishing will also be available. 

The project was not meant to be an example of over-all re 
habilitation but, rather, a guide in demonstrating what can be 
accomplished by the average nt owner. Posters are exhibited 
in the house showing the work done and giving the cost. The 
rehabilitation has been broken down, on a room-by-room basis, 
into individual operations and components, such as carpentry, 
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On hand for a key presentation ceremony at the opening of Hyde 
Park’s “demonstration house” were D. E. Mackelmann, commis 
stoner of Chicago’s Community Conservation Board, who accepted 
what was labeled the key to the house from John Baird of the 
realty firm that owns the property. Shown with them are Mayon 
Richard J]. Daley, Senator John D. Sparkman of Alabama, and 
Harry N. Gottlieb of Hyde Park-Kenwood. 


plumbing, plastering, and painting, so that home owners can 
select factors that are of major interest to them. Volunteer experts 
from the Community Conservation Board, as well as from the 
conference, are on hand in the house to furnish advice. 

The rehab house marks the first step taken in a large-scale 
effort by the conference to involve the community in a rehabilita 
tion program on a mass basis. The conference plans to evaluate 
those buildings in the community that are most in need of re 
habilitation and cooperative efforts will be made with the owners | 
to facilitate the upgrading and improvement of the buildings. 
At seminars and meetings to be held throughout the community, 
experts in various fields will demonstrate the feasibility of prop- 
erty rehabilitation. The conference also will illustrate the various 
methods of financing that are available. 









On April 4, Mayor Raymond R. Tucker of St. Louis was reelected 
for a third term by a 41,000 vote margin. Although a local 
election, the bitter campaigning preceding it had broad national 
significance. Directing the opposition to Mayor Tucker was the 
Republican national committee in what was publicly labeled a 
“test” campaign of techniques designed to swing the urban vote 
back into the Republican fold. Used in St. Louis—and destined 
for use in other large urban areas—was the technique of 
arousing voter indignation by tying all the scattered urban ills 
and woes to the urban renewal program .. . and then laying 
the responsibility for that program directly in the lap of the 
municipal Democratic administration. 


ST. LOUIS MAYOR TUCKER WINS REELECTION 


in campaign. where urban renewal had the spotlight 


When the votes were in and 
counted following the St. Louis 
mayoral election of April 4, Dem- 
ocratic Mayor Raymond R. Tucker 
had been reelected for his third 
term. His margin over Republican 
Ben Lindenbusch: 41,000 votes. 
The campaign was an unusually 
bitter one . . . and of more than 
local interest, due to the direct 
support Lindenbusch received from 
the Republican national committee 
in Washington—this being the first 
time the national committee had 
actively participated in a local elec- 
tion. 

The reason: sagging Republican 
strength in the large urban areas 
is held to have been a deciding fac- 
tor in the outcome of the national 
election of 1960. To build up 
strength before the congressional 
elections of next year, and the pres- 
idential in 1964, the national com- 
mittee is beginning to work now at 
the ward and precinct levels of 
these weak areas. St. Louis was the 
first on the list for national com- 
mittee help. 


Although the debt-ridden nation- 
al committee was unable to give 


financial support to their candi- 
date’s campaign, it could—and did 
-supply prominent Republican 
speakers to bolster it: among them, 
Arizona Senator Barry Goldwater; 
Republican national chairman 
Thruston B. Morton; Vice-chair- 
man Mrs. Clare B. Williams; and 
national campaign director A. B. 
Hermann. A nine-man crew of rep- 
resentatives was sent to St. Louis 
from Washington to work fulltime 
on candidate Lindenbusch’s cam- 
paign for the three weeks leading 
up to election day. Most in evi- 
dence: syndicated columnist Holmes 
Alexander, whose particular crit- 
icism of the Tucker administration 
of the preceding eight years was 
centered on the urban renewal pro- 
gram—which served as a kind of 
catch-all to bear the blame _ for 
every problem, trouble, and ill of 
urban living. 

Although St. Louis voters did re- 
turn Mayor Tucker to office, Re- 
publicans cited a 100 per cent vote 
gain for their party over the 1957 
election; what was accomplished, 
said chairman Morton, was exactly 
what was hoped for. 


Scheduled for the future: similar 
aid lor Republican candidates in 
other urban areas, to be based on 
the pattern established in St. Louis. 
And from all indications, urban re- 
newal is likely to continue to beat 
the brunt of the attacks. 

Specifically—here were the charges 
against urban renewal: 
1—St. Louis’ loss of more than 
100,000 residents during the past 
decade was caused by land clearance 
undertakings. 
2—The increase in St. Louis’ crime 
rate stemmed from the “disruption 
of neighborhoods by redevelopment 
program. 
3—Clearance for public housing and 
other redevelopment has removed 
land from the tax rolls. 
!—Redevelopment is moving too 
slowly. 
5—Families and businesses were torn 
apart by slum clearance . . . and are 
worse off now than before. 
6—Public housing is full of crime 
and bad housekeeping and has be- 
come a community liability. 
7—The renewal program is focussed 
on downtown at the expense of the 
rest of the city. 
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Here's the story of the St. Louis renewal program—a program 
of such scope and strength that it came out the winner in the 

attack on it that was a part of the mayoral campaign described 
on the opposite page. 


CHARLES L. FARRIS, Executive Director of the St. Louis Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment and Housing Authorities, tells the 
“St. Louis Story"—commenting that this version of the “St. 

Louis Blues" has a silver lining. 


The “St. Louis Story” has ap- 
peared in several versions. 

One, which enjoyed some fre- 
quency of repetition in national 
publications back before World 
War II, can be quoted here in its 
entirety. St. Louis was the city ol 
... “Booze, Shoes, and the Blues.” 

Well, it was an uncomfortably 
accurate portrayal of what went on 
here: we made beer; we made shoes; 
we sang “The Blues.” And after 
the war, the “blues” motif became 
very pertinent. St. Louis Blues, 
1950-style, told of problem-ridden 
population changes, mushrooming 
slums, soaring crime rates, and mas- 
sive public apathy. 

An intensive effort to rewrite the 
story has been under way since the 
early 1950s, led by Mayor Raymond 
R. Tucker, with city departments 
and the land clearance and hous- 
ing authorities in principal action 
roles, assisted by the press, the elec- 
torate, civic, business, religious, and 
other community interest forces. 

The results to date of this effort 
were made into a headline cam- 
paign issue during the recent may- 
oralty contest in St. Louis. Mayor 
Tucker’s ultimately unsuccessful 
challengers charged that communi- 
ty ills had been aggravated, rather 
than alleviated, by urban renewal. 
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Case in point: a syndicated col- 
umnist named Holmes Alexander 
put out a two-part feature entitled 
“The St. Louis Story.” 

Here are some significant ex- 
tracts: 

“Horizontal slums have been 
razed, but resurrected in the form 
of vertical jungles where the 
wretched inmates of redevelopment 
apartments have nothing to replace 
even the compromised privacy ol 
the family shack with its folksy 
linen on the outdoor clothesline and 
a sense of immediate egress onto the 
cheerful sidewalks with its hop- 
scotch games and roller skaters.” 

“There have been intra-urban 
movements, largely of Negroes, 
from the torn-down slums into 
slightly better neighborhoods where 
rents are higher and the welcome 
not very warm. 

“The two big D’s of urban de 
cline—disintegration and disruption 
—have brought on a crime wave, 
hurt business and cast uncertainty 
over the future... .” 

There’s another version of “The 
St. Louis Story,”” which didn’t get 
national exposure during the may- 
oral campaign, but which was read 
ily available for the St. Louis elec- 
torate to see, verify, and endorse. 
They did. 


Here are chapters from this other 
version of the story. 


REDEVELOPMENT 
Plaza Area 

\ valuable, strategically located 
l6-acre sector of the central city 
has been rescued from misuse and 
ugliness. Where a few years ago 
there was a classic case-study of 
mixed commercial and residential 
land abuse, hard against our major 
railroad station and civic center, 
there is now an attractive group ol 
modern apartment structures in a 
park setting. 

The local economy has been di- 
rectly stimulated by the 17 million- 
plus dollars invested here. Addi- 
tional economic and social benefits 
will accrue to the city through the 
future use of the 1000 apartment 
units, which displaced 100 grossly 
substandard “dwelling units” and 
which have become a significant 
factor in countering the outward 
movement of more economically 
secure residents. 


Mill Creek Valley 
rhis not exactly timid redevelop. 
ment undertaking—454 acres, more 
than 2000 structures, 48 million 
dollar gross project cost—has_ be- 











come a symbol of the city’s firm 
new grasp on its own bootstraps. 

It also became the rallying point 
for critics of St. Louis renewal dur 
ing the recent mayoral campaign. 

These critics produced a curious 
mixture of social, fiscal, and aes- 
thetic outrage. Not only did many 
people lose “homes,” and the city 
lose tax revenue, but historical 
and architectural values were lost 
through Mill Creek demolition: 
that was the cry. Just 18 months 
after clearance began, there was a 
politically convenient rash of mem- 
ory failure regarding the conditions 
that lay behind those mellowed 
19th century townhouse facades 

. 99.9 per cent of the structures 
needed major repair .. . only two 
dwellings in ten had private bath 
and toilet facilities .. . there were 
thousands of outdoor toilets (of 
some architectural and_ historical 
interest, to be sure) only one 
unit in three had running wate 
available the death rate ton 
diseases of early infancy was dou- 
ble the over-all city rate . . . the 
crime rate was four times higher 
than the city average. 

Mill Creek clearance is nearing 
completion. According to a study 
of the relocation program made by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch last 
year, “more than 70 per cent ol 
the persons uprooted by the Mill 
Creek Valley redevelopment proj 
ect have greatly improved their 
living conditions as a result of the 
forced move.” 

Recently, the land clearance au- 
thority initiated a follow-up survey 
of businesses relocated from Mill 
Creek. Of the 70 firms contacted to 
date, nearly 90 per cent report tan- 
gible improvement—better location, 
better quarters, more business, etc. 
Improvement in business has re- 
sulted in the creation of about 50 
more jobs thus far. 

The authority frankly acknowl. 
edges that not all dislocated busi- 
nesses and families substantially im- 
proved their surroundings. Some 
voluntarily moved into substandard 
structures. In some instances, they 
moved before the authority's relo- 
cation service could be introduced. 
In other cases, relocation assistance 
was refused. The authority offers 
housing that is in full conformance 
with the city’s safety, health, and 
zoning ordinances. Some displacees 
chose not to pay somewhat higher 
rents for standard housing. The 
authority counsels against this atti- 








KALAMAZOO VOTERS VETO ESTABLISHMENT 
OF CITY HOUSING COMMISSION 


Kalamazoo voters said “no” to public housing—and to any 
form ol public intervention in the solution of the city’s low-rent 
housing problems—when they vetoed an ordinance establishing 
a city housing commission in the April 3 election. The margin 
was 3 to 2. 

The opponents of the ordinance, led by the Kalamazoo board 
of realtors, made use of a referendum to bring about its defeat 
—a practice regaining popularity with housing and renewal pro 
gram Opponents in other localities across the country in recent 
months (see March 1961 JouRNAL, page 124). Charging that the 
establishment of the housing commission was merely a method 
of opening the door to federal housing—which it equated with 
“socialized housing”—the opposition launched a vigorous cam 
paign along the lines of the “do you want to pay someone else's 
rent” approach. 

The deteat of the ordinance came despite support of influen 
tial local groups, among them the Kalamazoo labor council, 
League of Women Voters, council of churches, Kalamazoo minis 
terial alliance, and the county committees of both the Republican 
and Democratic parties. 

The functions of the housing commission were to have been 
studying the housing situation; recommending a course of action; 
and, if feasible and desirable, entering into a contract with the 
federal government for construction of public housing units. An 
alternate suggestion offered by the opponents was the setting 
up of a revolving fund to be supplied by local business, industry, 
foundations, and individuals, and administered by a beard of 
five local businessmen. 

Warned pro-housing city commissioner Glen S. Allen, Jr.: “{II 
a referendum succeeds in voiding the ordinance] this whole move- 
ment towards raising private funds will collapse. The problem 
will be laid aside and, like Rip Van Winkle, the community will 
go to sleep for another 20 years.” 

His forecast seemed to be borne out: the representative of the 
real estate board on the day following the ordinance-killing elec- 
tion told the city commission, “The problem of adequate housing 
is still in your hands.” 

Further and farther-reaching developments include the prob- 
ability that the Kalamazoo decision will affect the progress of 
low-rent housing in Battle Creek and still other Michigan ecm 
munities that were reportedly holding off until the results from 
Kalamazoo were in. 

An early issue of the JoURNAL will feature a full revort of the 
events leading up to the Kalamazoo election and the defeat of 
the ordinance. 
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tude but it cannot completely fore 
stall this kind of reaction. 

What about the relocation pro 
gram’s impact on the city in terms 
of population loss and crime in 
crease: 

\ccording to records of the city 
plan commission, the department of 
public safety, the police department, 
etc., Massive population alterations 
were well under way by the early 
1950s. About 15,000 people forme} 
ly lived in Mill Creek. About 106, 
000 people were lost to the city 
between 1950 and 1960. No one 
was evicted to make room for re 
locatees. Something other than slum 
clearance was at work on the pop 
ulation structure of the city (of 
the ten major cities in the United 
States, nine lost population during 
the past decade). 

Major crimes in St. Louis dou 
bled between 1948 and 1955. There 







































has been a much smaller percen 
tage increase in crime since 1955. 
In fact, there has been virtually no 
increase since 1958, when Mill 
Creek relocation began. 

Ground has been broken for the 
construction of new dwelling units, 
which will total 2100. A 115-acre 
industrial park will follow. One of 
the community's prime assets—St. 
Louis University—will acquire 
much needed land for campus ex 
pansion. Contracts have been let 
for construction in connection with 
the first commercial re-use—a 3.4 
million dollar expansion and ren 
ovation program undertaken by a 
religious publications firm. 

As of this writing, Only 30 acres 
of the 240 made available to pri 
vate redevelopers are uncommitted. 
Private investment will be at the 
250 million dollar level. Some 40 


million man-hours of work will be 
generated. 

Annual tax revenue after rede 
velopment will exceed 2.5 million 
dollars, compared with $365,000 in 
yearly taxes produced before clear 
ance. 

Local renewal critics have made 
a fuss about the 18-month lag be 
tween start of demolition and start 
of re-use construction in Mill Creek 
Such criticism stems from a lack 
of familiarity with over-all project 
considerations — e.g., if redevelop 
ment areas aren't cleared in a broad 
manner, and parcels disposed of ac 
cordingly, construction going ahead 
will have an unwieldy impact on 
the prices of land that hasn't been 
acquired. 

Critics also were not aware of the 
national renewal picture, which 
shows that the Mill Creek post 
clearance time schedule is equal to, 
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or better than, the vast majority 
of projects elsewhere, especially in 
view of size, number of people to 
be relocated, etc. Particularly sig- 
nificant: demolition and acquisi- 
tion are ahead of schedule. 

Mill Creek redevelopers have had 
their share of delays—in financing 
and technical arrangements—caused 
largely by various federal regula 
tory and administrative difficulties 
at the Washington level. (Local 
Federal Housing Administration co 
operation has been good.) 


Kosciusko Area 

Uhis 220-acre site is being cleared 
of residential conditions as deplor- 
able as those that existed in Mill 
Creek. Relocation of 1100 resident 
families—over 90 per cent of which 
are white—is about half completed. 

The Kosciusko program includes 
the rehabilitation of an important 
shopping center, covering about 17 
acres, which has served South St. 
Louis for several generations. 

Land will be provided for indus- 
trial use, permitting expansion of 
existing facilities—allowing them to 
remain in St. Louis—as well as at- 
tracting new plant operations. Of 
the 104 acres slated for private re- 
development, more than half are 
already reserved or under purchase 
contract. Private investment will 
exceed 100 million dollars. 


REHABILITATION-CONSERVATION 

The program emphasis above has 
been on slum clearance. A compre- 
hensive housing survey completed 
by the city in 1953 revealed that 26 
per cent of the residential inventory 
was in areas blighted to the point 
that redevelopment was mandatory. 
That survey also showed that 27 
per cent of the city’s dwelling units 
were in neighborhoods that had de- 
teriorated measurably . . . but that 
could be saved. The city initiated 
its neighborhood rehabilitation and 
conservation program in 1954. 

Until recently, this phase of the 
St. Louis renewal effort has been 
supported solely by local funds. To 
expand and accelerate this vital 
undertaking, the land clearance au- 
thority is bringing in federal assist- 
ance. 

Plans are in preparation for the 
Tandy and Murphy urban renewal 
areas, which cover more than 400 
city blocks — about 2200 acres — in- 
volving close to 23,000 dwelling 
units. Principal emphasis will be 
on restoring social and economic 
values for the resident families, 
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giving many more years of useful- 
ness to these neighborhoods. 


“Non-Assisted” Program 

The city’s “non-assisted”” rehabil- 
itation program, administered by 
the department of public safety in 
cooperation with the plan commis 
sion and other city agencies, has 
compiled this record . . . 

more than 21,500 dwelling 
units, in 260 city blocks, have been 
inspected to determine where in- 
dividual structures and neighbor- 
hood resources do not measure up 
to adequate health, safety, and wel- 
fare standards. 

. about 86 per cent of the vio- 
lations of housing and other ordi- 
nances have been corrected to date 
by property owners, who have in- 
vested more than 4.3 million dol- 
lars in this upgrading effort. 

the city has spent about 2 
million dollars in these neighbor- 
hoods for public improvements— 
parks, street repairs, better street 
lighting, etc. Bond issue funds to- 
taling 4 million dollars were ear- 
marked for neighborhood rehabil- 
itation purposes. 

This program is presently being 
expanded into additional neighbor- 
hoods, covering 70 more city blocks. 

It’s axiomatic that the saving of 
St. Louis’ important stock of houses 
and neighborhoods for middle-in- 
come families depends heavily on 
the financial resources these fami- 
lies are able to apply to the reno- 
vation job. 

To help meet the crucial chal- 
lenge of enabling the middle-in- 
come group to improve its housing, 
the mayor named a special finance 
commission, which has persuaded 
St. Louis savings and loan associa- 
tions to establish a special fund, 
with an initial subscription total- 
ing 1 million dollars, for loans on 
the purchase and/or rehabilitation 
of homes in the older neighbor- 
hoods of the city. Discussions with 
banks and labor unions have pro- 
duced clear indications that they 
will develop similar loan pools. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 

About 6000 St. Louis families, 
more than 30,000 persons (includ- 
ing 800 single elderly persons), in 
the lowest-income group, are ben- 
efiting from the city’s low-rent pub- 
lic housing program. 

Recently, the public housing de- 
velopments have been the targets 
of unsavory, heavily publicized crit- 
icism—centering on the crime situa- 
tion, housekeeping habits, etc., and 





the undesirability of high-rise build 
ings in general. 

The Pruitt-I[goe-Vaughn develop 
ments, occupied by about 15,000 
persons, have been made particulai 
targets of this criticism. 


“Troubled” Families 

Here are the facts about crime in 
Pruitt-Igoe-Vaughn: 

Police records show that the 
crime rate during 1960 in these 
three developments was 41 per cent 
less than the rate for the city as a 
whole. The rate in the police dis 
trict surrounding the developments 
was 32 per cent higher than the 
over-all city rate. 

With regard to the housekeeping 
situation, the housing authority last 
year, through its home service pro- 
gram, conducted 2877 visits. Only 
34 of these inspections resulted in 
a rating of “poor housekeeping.” 

School officials report that the 
pupils from public housing families 
cause fewer behavioral problems 
than youngsters from non-public 
housing families in the same school 
districts. Attendance is better, sus 
pensions are fewer. 

The authority sponsors a compre 
hensive tenant relations program, 
to foster a sound community situa- 
tion in the developments. This pro- 
gram goes much beyond counseling 
problem-ridden families, or con- 
ducting apartment inspections. It 
aims at removing “‘projectitis” from 
the public housing concept, at dis- 
pelling the idea that shelter is the 
only concern of the low-rent pro- 
gram. 

A mayor’s committee on public 
housing and social services was 
named last year to assist in this 
process, through better coordina- 
tion of social agency resources where 
public housing community needs 
are concerned. 


Taxes 

In answer to the charge that the 
program takes valuable land off the 
tax rolls... 

The authority makes payments 
to the city in lieu of taxes and, for 
many years, these payments have 
exceeded the total tax revenues pro- 
duced by the public housing sites 
before acquisition. This past year, 
the authority’s payment to the city 
was over $195,000, about $85,000 
more than the taxes collected from 
the owners of the land and im- 
provements in their pre-public 
housing use days. 

Local critics apparently read only 
the press items about crime and 
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other alleged problems in public 
housing. They miss, or ignore, fre- 
quent public reports from the au- 
thority to the effect that for the 
past two years, a 900-unit predom- 
inantly low-rise development has 
been in the making. (Working 
drawings and specifications are now 
being prepared.) High-rise public 
housing in St. Louis’ future devel- 
opments will be limited primarily 
to structures containing apartments 
for the elderly (232 of these will be 
completed soon). 


CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT ‘ 
In addition to the undertakings 


sketched thus far, which come un- 
der the heading of urban renewal, 
1954 Housing Act variety, there are 
important development activities 
under way that are part and parcel 
of the total renewal process in St. 
Louis. Non-governmental interests 
are implementing many of these ac- 
tivities, in cooperation with govern- 
mental agencies. 

Plans are well advanced for a 
new 55,000-seat sports stadium and 
supporting facilities, which will re- 
place a 31-block sector of non-resi- 
dential blight just south of the 
downtown area. The estimated cost 
of 89 million dollars will be borne 
almost entirely by private investors. 

Progress has been made toward 
the realization of the 40 million 
dollar Mansion House Center apart- 
ment development facing onto the 
Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial site at the river-front. 

The Memorial, a 23 million dol- 
lar major recreational facility, was 
brought to the construction stage 
during the past three years, after 
two decades of talking about it. 


New office buildings are rising’ 


downtown, the first in many years. 
Many others are being renovated. 


. . » AND THAT'S NOT ALL 

A new performance-type building 
code was recently enacted and has 
already stimulated construction. 

New federal and state office facili- 
ties are being completed. 

A new land use plan for the city 
was approved three years ago. It 
was followed last year by a drama- 
tic “plan for downtown.” 

A new planetarium is under con- 
struction. 

A new fire-police alarm head- 
quarters has been completed. 

A new municipal airport terminal 
is in operation. A new bus terminal 
is in planning. More than 100 mil- 
lion dollars worth of new express- 
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SCORE OF THREE TO ONE ON HOUSING 


REFERENDA IN FOUR NEBRASKA COMMUNITIES 

Voters in four Nebraska communities had their say on low 
rent housing programs this month when referenda appeared on 
the ballots in Red Cloud, Ord, Hay Springs, and Burwell. The 
Burwell referendum was defeated by only 18 votes and its sup- 
porters immediately announced that they plan to try again for 
approval as soon as legally possible. Referenda fared better in 
the three other communities with passage by a two-to-one vote 
in both Red Cloud and Ord, and a whopping three-to-one 


approval in Hay Springs. 


Though scheduled to appear on the April ballot in Broken 
Bow, a referendum was delayed pending affirmative action by 


the citv council. 





ways have been laid down, with 
others in planning. New municipal 
docks, costing 2.5. million dollars, 
are about half completed (river 
trafic tonnage last year was the 
highest in port history). 

City departments have been re- 
organized to meet growing needs. 
A reorganization of the police de- 
partment has resulted in St. Louis 
having one of the best crime con- 
trol records among major cities 
(less than 1 per cent increase last 
year, compared with a 12 per cent 
increase nationally). 

Dozens of active neighborhood 
improvement groups have been 
forming; a federation of these 
groups has sponsored important im- 
provements in the city’s apparatus 
of housing, zoning, and related or- 
dinances. 


Citizen support for the over-all 
St. Louis renewal undertaking 
crystallized dramatically in 1955, 
when the electorate approved, by a 
huge majority, the 110 million dol- 
lar bond issue that gave form to 
the city’s financial commitment 
its bet on itself that it could change 
the St. Louis Blues tune. 

In 1964, we will celebrate the 
200th anniversary year of St. Louis. 
A suitable celebration is being 
planned. Present developments in- 
dicate materially that St. Louis will 
have something to celebrate. The 
St. Louis Blues may be sung during 
the festivities . . . but only because 
they are a pleasant part of the city’s 
cultural heritage, not an unhappily 
apt summation of the “St. Louis 
Story.” 
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project fiscal year. This additional 
payment would be made only where 
the amount was necessary, in the 
determination of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, to enable the 
local authority to provide the 
dwelling unit for the elderly fam- 
ily at a rental it could afford and 
to still maintain the solvency of the 
project. Because of the 336 million 
dollars maximum on PHA’s power 
to contract for contributions and 
because the amount of annual 
contributions contracted for and 
pledged as security for bonds must 
be preserved, contracts for pay- 
ments under this section will have 
to provide that the payments will 
be made to the extent permitted by 
the 336 million limitation. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
The authorization asked for by 


the President is provided for, to en 
able the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration to contract for the approx- 
imately 100,000 additional dwelling 
units that can be financed with 
what remains of the annual con- 
tributions authorization of 336 mil- 
lion dollars per annum provided 
under the 1949 act. No time limit 
is provided, thus permitting maxi- 
mum flexibility in planning. The 
statutory language is condensed and 
simplified but the existing require- 
ments and limitations with respect 
to a “workable program” and pre- 
liminary loans are retained. 

The existing federal law contains 
very detailed and complicated or- 
ders of preferences and eligibility 
to be applied among low-income 
families. It is impossible to estab- 
lish rigid nationwide orders of this 
kind that will meet all local circum- 
(Continued column one, page 164) 
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"SEE AND HEAR’ RENEWAL PROPOSALS — 


four cities excite public with audio-visual shows 


by MARION MASSEN 


Renewal visions are being ex- 
pressed as renewal visuals (and 
audio-visuals) by local authorities 
and redevelopment entrepreneurs 
who want their publics to see and 
hear the plans, in addition to read- 
ing about them in the newspapers 
and in other printed reports. ‘The 
theory, apparently, is that people 
spend limited time in reading—or 
they read on the run. 

Four recent examples of commu- 
nications approaches that have been 
found to excite interest—and result- 
ant support—are reported below: 


CHICAGO DRAMATICS 

Chicago’s South Side Planning 
Board—a group of industries, in- 
stitutions, and businesses that fo1 
15 years has been working on the 
renovation of an important neal 
city-center section of Chicago 
chose to show progress and future 
plans in a dramatic presentation at 
its annual luncheon meeting last 
December. 

Entitled “A City within the City,” 
the presentation began with a giant- 
screen slide show that depicted the 
history of the area: its progression 
from the “oldtown” where the city’s 
leaders lived in the 1880's 
through deterioration to slum 
and clearance for revival. Fahey 
Flynn, a well-known local televi- 
sion news reporter, kept up with 
the slide pictures in a dramatic 
narration that took the redevelop- 
ment projects right up to the time 
of luncheon that day. The pick-up 
of plans for the future followed the 
slide show, in monologue and dia- 
logue delivered by some of the chief 
activators on the renewal scene: 
Claire Roddewig, chairman of the 
Chicago Plan Commission; Ira 
Bach, Commissioner of City Plan- 
ning; Phil A. Doyle, executive di- 
rector of the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission, the public agency 
at work since 1947 on clearance of 
the area; and William Hartman, 
of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, 
architectural firm that designed 
Lake Meadows, one of the impor- 
tant completed projects, who told 
of the plans for light industry, hous- 
ing, and institutions that are on the 
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way. The city’s mayor, Richard A. 
Daley, closed the meeting with a 
vigorous statement on the impor- 
tance to Chicago’s future of the 
Central South Side redevelopment 
area, reportedly the largest contig 
uous slum clearance area in the 
United States. 

More than 1000 people were ex- 
posed to this audio-visual presenta- 
tion, the impact of which was forti- 


Committee) both as a three-dimen 
sional presentation for public edu 
cation at meetings of civic and 
business groups and as a practical 
planning tool for the organization's 
board and staff. 

The model shows in precise scale 

at 100 feet to one inch—and in 
color, all buildings presently in 
downtown Washington, an 
114 by 2 miles in size, 


area 
between 


el 


Wide screen rear projection of 35 mm. color slides is used to tell Chicago's 
South Side history. Fahey Flynn, local news commentator and _ television 
personality, delivers specially prepared dramatic script. 


hed by scale models of new proj- 
ects on display and by take-home 
printed material thoroughly illus- 
trated with maps and photographs. 
Comment and letters to the South 
Side Planning Board after the meet- 
ing indicated that the “sight and 
sound” method of presenting the 
story had paid off well, according 
to Lee Pravatiner, the board’s di- 
rector. Further proof was the re- 
ceipt of $700 in unsolicited con- 
tributions! 


3-D IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

A “working model” of the down- 
town section of Washington, D.C. 
serves DOWNTOWN PROGRESS 
(the National Capital Downtown 


Capitol Hill and the Washington 
monument. (Though DOWN 
TOWN PROGRESS is working di 
rectly with a smaller area within 
this framework, it built the more 
extensive model to show down 
town’s relationship to its important 
neighboring area, points out Knox 
Banner, executive director.) Most 
of the buildings in the model can 
be removed and replaced with the 
new buildings proposed. Visual ef- 
fects of individual as well as large- 


scale improvement can thus be 
shown. 
As new design proposals are 


made, sketches are first developed 
and the buildings carved out ol 
wood or fashioned of paper in the 
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rough. The design finally chosen 
from what amounts to three-dimen 
sional sketches is then refined for 
insertion into the model 

Execution of the original model, 
by William F. Hassy, Rockville, 
Maryland, cost approximately 
$4000, with staff time of DOWN 
TOWN PROGRESS equalling an 
additional $3000. 


NEW HAVEN'S PROGRESS PAVILION 

Three to five hundred visitors a 
day, including those on Thursday 
shopping nights, have been viewing 
New Haven’'s downtown redevelop 
ment visuals in the “Progress Pa 
vilion” that was opened last June 
The Pavilion—especially built for 
this purpose—is located at the city’s 
busiest intersection, the corner ol 
Church and Chapel Streets. There 
the Stevens Corporation, private 
redevelopers, will eventually erect a 
new hotel on the site cleared of 
commercial deterioration. 

Walls and roof of the building, 


Richard Lee as an ideal way of in 
forming citizens and visitors ol 
plans for the New New Haven, 
were erected in one day, in an old 
fashioned barn-raising spirit, by 
100 workers of various trades. ‘Two 
local architects designed the 2500 
square foot structure, which has a 
30-foot illustration) 
Built almost entirely of concrete 
with aluminum windows and door 
frames, the structure is heated for 


towel (see 


winter and air-conditioned for sum 
me 

Three different exhibits have al 
ready been shown, including pic 


tures and models on redevelopment 
made by elementary classes of the 
city schools. ‘Total cost of build 
ing “Progress Pavilion” would have 
been $60,000 but for the donation 
ol the design, materials, labor, and 
utilities. 

Everyone visiting the Pavilion, 
where an attendant is on duty to 
answel questions, receives a Copy 
of a brochure describing the city’s 


which was suggested by Mayor redevelopment plans in consider 


One of the models used to visualize 
what’s to come on Chicago’s South 
Side: Prairie Shores, high-rise build- 
ings near Lake Michigan. (Photo- 
graph courtesy Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission. ) 


Robert H. Levi, Vice-president of DOWNTOWN PROGRESS, removes 
a building from “take-apart” model. The 6 x 9 foot model can be displayed 
horizontally—its-normal position—or tipped up to the vertical, for use in 
small conference room. Its base: four plywood panels, locked together by 
metal dowels. The whole display is light in weight but strong. Buildings: 
hardwood, painted in their natural colors, held in place by metal pegs. At 
left: “before” and “after” views of a section of the model. 











able detail. The many contributors 
to the building, from materials 
suppliers to unions, are listed in 
the booklet. And New Haven has 
a unique method of communicat- 
ing information that even in the 
preparation stage involved a good 
proportion of the local citizens. 


ROCKVILLE STARTS VISUALS EARLY 

Put the plans for redevelopment 
before the citizens early in the game 

. and do it with pictures. This 
was the information tack followed 
by the Rockville, Connecticut, Re 
development Agency when it set 
out to sell a 7 million dollar re 
newal program for the downtown 
business district to its 9500 citizens. 

Still in the “planning and sur- 
vey” stage of its project, the agen- 
cy was able to secure interest of 
several investors in building the 
ten-story commercial structure it 
planned as one use of the site . 
and was able to stir up prospec- 
tive tenants as well. Its next step 
was to have an architect design the 
building and the general site plan. 
Then the executive director, George 
Copans, scheduled an “informal” 
evening at the city’s junior high 
school. With 700 citizens on hand, 
the authority put on a multiple- 
screen slide show of downtown 
Rockville as it was more than 50 
years ago and as it is today (pri- 
marily the same)—with a preview 
of what it can be under urban re- 
newal. A question-and-answer pe- 
riod after the presentation gave op- 
portunity to the audience to learn 
about plans for the relocation of 
residents and businesses displaced, 
to express themselves about the de- 
sign of the new-to-Rockville ten- 
story commercial center, and to get 
the answer to the usual question: 
“Who pays for it... the tax- 
payers?” Local business and indus- 
try participated in the affair by 
showing exhibits that gave citizens 
the opportunity to review the eco- 
nomics of their community. 

The Rockville redevelopment 
show drew first-page coverage with 
pictures in the local and nearby 
bigger city newspapers. Editorials 
were written in its support. One of 
the papers ran a series of question- 
and-answer dialogues for illumina- 
tion of readers who had not at- 
tended. 

As an added attraction—for the 
ladies, the redevelopment agency 
added a fashion-show to the pro- 
gram! 
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This ““dream-stage” design of a new semi-circular office building and de- 
partment store, with pedestrian promenade, for downtown Rockville, 
Connecticut, was reported as causing gasps of surprise from the audience 
at the local redevelopment agency's renewal show. It represents 4 million 
of the 7 million dollars estimated as total cost of downtown renewal. 


New Haven’s “Progress Pavilion” houses exhibits that change from time 
to time, to show the redevelopment plans,for a new New Haven. Across 
from the city’s “Green,” tt stands as a visual symbol of the city’s renewal 
program, which includes a project on this very spot. 
Re 
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COURTS BEGINNING TO GET TOUGH 





in code violation cases in cities everywhere 


“The war against slums will be 
won or lost in the courts.” 

This statement was made recently 
by Mrs. Dorothy Rubel, executive 
director of the Metropolitan Hous- 
ing and Planning Council of Chi- 
cago (see page 165). And evidence 
is that courts throughout the coun- 
try are beginning to enlist for this 
kind of war service. They are using 
such weapons as ordering the razing 
of substandard properties; the as- 
sessment of increasingly heavy fines; 
the imposition of stiff jail sen- 
tences; the invocation of police 
court procedure. Here’s a round-up 
of some of the legal devices that 
have been thrown into the battle 
over the past year. 


RAZING 

“Fix ‘em up or tear em down”— 
in essence this was the ruling of the 
common pleas court in Pittsburgh 
in two test cases late last summer. 
The court upheld the health de- 
partment’s enforcement program, 
fixing a date for compliance with 
health regulations in six buildings; 
if its orders were not carried out, 
the city of Pittsburgh was to be 
asked to raze the structures. In 
the second case, in which health 
department inspectors had been 
stalled off for more than two years, 
two buildings were vacated and 
razed by the landlord upon orders 
of the court. 

“This opens the way for more 
rapid actions on similar cases in 
the future,” said County Solicitor 
Maurice Luik, viewing these deci- 
sions as the go-ahead on more in- 
tensive enforcement action. 


POLICE COURT USED 

Another first was scored in Provi- 
dence last June with the levying of 
the first fines ever imposed in the 
Providence police court for viola- 
tions of the minimum standards 
housing code and thereby setting 
the precedent of taking all initial 
prosecution work directly to the 
police court. The fines totalled only 
$15; they were imposed upon Isa- 
dore Schechtman for violations in 
three of the more than 100 build- 
ings he owns in the city. Two years 
had elapsed between the first no- 
tice to Mr. Schechtman to correct 
the violations and his appearance 
in court last year. By then, repairs 
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had been completed and the struc- 
tures brought up to minimum 
standards. The court’s position here 
apparently was that, in view of Mr. 
Schechtman’s plea of guilty, some 
penalty must be imposed. Mr. 
Schechtman, however, did not get 
the message. He was back in police 
court this month on warrants 
charging violations in four more of 
his buildings. Austin C. Daley, di 
rector of the Providence division 
of minimum housing standards, 
charged that some of the houses in 
Mr. Schechtman’s “vast empire” 
were “deplorable” and “unfit for 
habitation.” Mr. Schechtman’s plea 
this time was innocent, trial was 
set for May, and Mr. Schechtman 
released on $400 bail. 

At the same time four other de 
fendants were brought before the 
police court on code violations: last 
year’s “precedent” has become 
standard procedure. 


HEAVY FINES 

More than token fines were paid 
in Chicago courts by the family of 
Carl Hansberry, Sr. over the past 
three years. Hansberry, known as 
“the kitchenette king,” had accu 
mulated holdings in Chicago's 
south side once valued at more 
than $700,000. The senior Mr. 
Hansberry died recently in Mexico; 
his heirs include a daughter, Lor- 
raine, author of the prize-winning 
play, A Raisin in the Sun, and Carl 
-Hansberry, Jr., who directed the 
family holdings following what was 
regarded as his father’s “flight” to 
Mexico when the courts began to 
crack down. Long known as major 
slum property owners, the family 
paid $20,000 in fines for 270 sep 
arate violations on eight buildings 
in 1959; last year, the total amount 
of fines rose to over $22,000, this 
time representing only 17 violations 
on 13 buildings. To cover these re- 
cent fines, one Hansberry building 
was sold. Earlier, two of their 
buildings had been sold to raise 
money for repairs on others. A third 
had been taken over by the city 
because repairs were not promptly 
made. A fourth had burned; insur- 
ance on it had been cancelled be- 
cause of city citations for violations. 
Tougher courts were at last suc- 
ceeding in breaking up a slum em- 


pire where earlier milder efforts 
had tailed. 

A crackdown in a Cleveland 
court also put an end to years ol 
delay and sidestepping with which 
slumlord Page Sumpter had avoid 
ed anything more than token fines 
for violations in his 25 tenements. 
Just before the New Year, Mr. 
Sumpter was fined $3700 and sen 
tenced to 90 days in the workhouse. 
This stiff penalty followed three 
months of rigid inspection, result 
ing in warrants charging 325 crimi 
nal violations of housing law; re 
sultant page-one publicity in the 
Cleveland Press spurred official ac 
tion. Internal revenue agents at 
tached Mr. Sumpter’s tenements 
for over $25,000 in back taxes; 
county officers sued to collect $17, 
500 in delinquent property taxes 
The court heard overwhelming 
testimony on each of the separate 
offenses and Mr. Sumpter’s guilty 
plea before imposing sentence. 


JAIL SENTENCES 

Also presently serving a work 
house sentence is New York's “slum 
queen,” Mrs. Auguste Redman. 
New York special sessions court 
levelled the toughest blast to date 
against Mrs. Redman. Her previous 
record, covering the past four years 
includes: (1) 125 court appearances 
for violations of the multiple dwell 
ing law; (2) thousands of dollars in 
fines; (3) two years probation; (1) 
commission to Bellevue hospital for 
psychiatric observation upon rec 
ommendation of the probation de 
partment; and (5) two 30-day jail 
terms. The February sentence to 
120 days in the workhouse was 
again for numerous violations in 
four Harlem tenements. 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE 

Chicago superior court chalked 
up another first last year with an 
injunction ordering the deconver- 
sion from 30 apartments to the 
original six in a building in the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood urban renew 
al area. “We've got the slumlord 
on the run,” said Louis A. Wexler, 
assistant corporation counsel for 
the city. “This is just the begin- 
ning.” 

The deconversion program, the 
first of its kind in the state of 
Illinois, was made possible by a 
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state law amendment passed in the 
1959 session of the legislature (see 
March 1961 JOURNAL, page 125). 
“This program must continue day 
by day until the slum operator is 
driven out of business,” stated 
Julian Levi, executive director of 
the South East Chicago Commis- 
sion. “The impact of the court or- 
der is that it has a telling effect on 
gross income, reducing as much as 
50 per cent the amount of money 
taken in by a slum landlord in an 
overcrowded building.” 


BREAK-AND-ENTER 

A precedent-setting order from 
Philadelphia municipal court last 
fall authorized forcible entry for 
inspection and, if necessary, repair 
purposes. The Philadelphia depart- 
ment of licenses and inspections, 
acting upon complaints of neigh- 
bors, sought in vain for admittance 
to inspect a house in a West Phil- 
adelphia residential neighborhood. 
Two prosecutions against the wom- 
an owner-occupant brought no re- 
sults. She did not appear at a hear- 
ing and ignored two fines imposed 
in her absence. The department 
then filed an equity proceeding in 
municipal court and was authorized 
to break and enter. 

A few minor violations were dis- 
covered and ordered corrected. But 
it was the precedent set that fur- 
nished the department with an ef- 
fective weapon in the campaign to 
enforce housing and fire codes. Said 
Commissioner Barnet Lieberman: 
“It should serve as a stern warning 
to slum landlords...that we are 
entitled to use force, and will do 
so, to get into their locked proper- 
ties for inspection and for correc- 
tion.” 


1961 HOUSING BILL— 
(Continued from page 159) 
stances. Local housing authorities 
have had many years of experience 
under these federal requirements 
and should be relied upon to be 
competent and fair ... and there 
is no question that they are in a 
much better position than the fed- 
eral government to ascertain the 
myriad factors that may be involved 
in a particular situation and to de- 
termine their proper weight. The 
local community should also be 
given a more direct opportunity of 
carrying out its desires through a 
local housing authority, which has 
some flexibility of action. This sec- 
tion would continue to require 
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TRACKDOWNS AND CRACKDOWNS ON SLUMLORDS — 
NEW YORK TAKES ACTION: MARYLAND MAY FOLLOW 


\ continuing major problem of the courts in code enforcement 
is the slumlord who hides his ownership of substandard proper- 
ties behind a corporation name that he changes with each court 
appearance. This device, which prevents his being identified as 
a regular code violator—and thereby enables him to escape with 
ininimum fines or penalties—is doomed by legislation that just 
passed in New York and that is under the gun in a proposed 
bill in Maryland. 


New York has copped the legislative lead by the establishment of a 
central violation bureau—to be in operation by July 1—that 
will maintain records of every building violation in New York 
City. The bill, signed by Governor Rockefeller during the 
current legislative session, provides that all violations reported 
from any of several sources be recorded on a common chart fot 
that building, aking immediately available to the courts a com- 
plete and up-to-date record of any non-complying property in 
the city. 

In addition, New York lawyers have come up with several 
other suggestions for handling the problem, among them: (1) 
fingerprinting of landlords when found guilty of misdemeanors 
to make possible the maintenance of a complete record of viola- 
tors and (2) a uniform ruling preventing the substitution of a 
corporation name for the owner's name. Since such substitution 
is now allowable at the discretion of a presiding magistrate, 
clarification of ownership is never really assured. 


Maryland legislator Francis X. Gallagher of Baltimore has intro- 
duced a bill in his state legislature Which would authorize civil 
actions against landlords who do not comply with housing codes. 
Under this measure, the building would pass into the hands of 
a receiver, presumably a city department, until such time as it 
was brought up to full compliance. 

Like the just-passed New York bill, the Maryland legislation 
would also create a central registry of housing violations and con- 
victions that would put at the court's fingertips a full history 
when the landlord reappears in court. And to make foolproof 
the guarantee that the actual landlord will appear, the bill also 
provides that landlords must give the city the full “dope” on 
their corporate structures: all officers, directors, and stockholders 
for any corporation holding property in the city would have to 
be listed annually and supplied to the city, assuring the imme- 
diate pinning down of responsibility for any buildings that fail 
to comply with city regulations. 





local housing authorities to estab- 
lish admission policies with full 
consideration to their government- 
al responsibility for the rehousing 
of those displaced by urban renew- 
al or other governmental action 
and to the other special categories 
presently in the federal law: vet- 
erans and servicemen and_ their 
families and widows, the elderly 
and disabled, those living in slums, 
those most urgently in need of re- 
housing, and families on_ relief. 
It would, however, give localities 
greater flexibility in shaping these 
admission policies in such a way 


as to best meet their own partic- 
ular local problems. With the con- 
tinuance of the favorable 5 per cent 
gap for displacees (as against the 
20 per cent gap for others), those 
displaced from slums will continue 
to be especially preferred under the 
federal law. 

Local housing authorities would 
also be permitted, in special circum- 
stances of a particular family whose 
income exceeds the income limits 
for continued occupancy but who 
is unable to find decent housing 
within its financial reach and is 
making every reasonable effort to 
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do so, to allow the family to remain 
in the project for the duration of 
such a situation, provided the fam- 
ily pays an appropriate rent. This 
authorization is needed to relieve 
the hardship that sometimes occurs 
when a family has bettered itself 
to the extent that its income ex- 
ceeds the continued occupancy lim- 
its but is still insufficient to obtain 
decent private housing, as in the 
case of a large family or one that 
needs special physical amenities. In 
such cases, the family would be 
forced back into the slums or be 
forced to use a disproportionate 
amount of its income for rent. It 
is recognized that a hard choice 
must be made between such a fam- 
ily, which has already received the 
benefits of low-rent housing, and 
another waiting to be admitted .. . 
but it would be desirable to enable 
the local housing agency to weigh 
such cases rather than bar their 
consideration by federal fiat. This 
power would, of course, not be ex- 
ercised where state or local law bars 
occupancy by over-income families 
under any circumstances or where 
such occupancy would endanger the 
tax-exempt status of the project. 


Public Housing “Experiments” 

It has been recognized for some 
years that an all-out effort should 
be made to determine if there are 
any ways by which the present 
methods of bettering the housing 
conditions and environment of low- 
income families can be improved 
and if other methods can be devel- 
oped. A number of interesting pos- 
sibilities have been developed and 
advanced. However, there is little 
prospect that any of the ideas that 
have already been developed, or 
any that may be, will be given the 
opportunity of meeting the acid 
test of actual performance unless 
some federal financial incentive is 
provided. It is proposed that the 
Public Housing Administration be 
given authority to make grants to 
explore and demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness and feasibility of any new 
or untried ideas. Appropriations ag- 
gregating 10 million dollars would 
be authorized. 


The Elderly 


The present normal limitation 
on room cost for low-rent housing 
for the elderly would be increased 
from $2500 to $3000. Also permit- 
ted would be donations and othe 
non-federal aid to a project without 
the amount being charged against 
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COURT "WATCHERS" SYSTEM INSTITUTED IN CHICAGO 


“No matter what is done in slum clearance and rebuilding, 
there is nothing to stop deterioration from starting all over if 
the housing laws are not firmly enforced.” 

This statement came from Mrs. Dorothy Rubel, executive 
director of the Metropolitan Housing and Planning Council of 
Chicago, upon the inauguration last September of a system of 


‘ 


official housing court “watchers.” These 20 volunteers, under the 
sponsorship of MHPC, sit in at sessions of the municipal housing 
court to record the disposition of code violation cases; they ob 
serve and analyze the enforcement of housing laws. Their reports 
on each individual case enable MHPC to maintain complete and 
up-to-date histories of violators and their files; these histories 
can be brought to the judge by the corporation counsel when any 
of the “bad operators” reappear in court. Thus the past record 
may be taken into consideration in imposing a penalty for any 
new violation. “The judges and corporation counsel of the city 
find this a valuable reinforcement of their efforts to do the job 
of prosecuting code violators,” Mrs. Rubel stated, upon the com 
pletion of the first six months of the “watchers” program. 

The success of the program may be inferred from the fact that 
the corporation counsel has requested that observers be sent to 
superior and circuit courts as well as the municipal court. It is 
here where equity proceedings are undertaken. Where the mu 
nicipal court can impose fines to enforce compliance with the 
code, the equity courts can actually bring an injunction against 
the landlord to prevent him from renting the subject property 
until code enforcement is realized. 

A further advantage of the “watcher” system, Mrs. Rubel has 
pointed out, is the benefit accruing to the judges themselves in 
terms of public support. The volunteer “watchers” are selected 
through organizations of which they are members: Junior Cham 
ber of Commerce, League of Women Voters, Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese Conservation Council. Their reports to their own 
organizations are a form of public education. The theory is: a 
judge need not fear the loss of public support through a severe 
decision if he can have some assurance that the public is being 
informed of the reasons for and necessity of a particularly stiff 
penalty. 

While reluctant to generalize broadly on the success of the 
fledgling “watchers” program, Mrs. Rubel does point to the ex- 
cellent cooperation of the city of Chicago in carrying it out and 
to the city requests for extension of the program to higher courts. 
“Conditions would be much worse,” she says, “if this program 
were not carried on.” 

In effect, this is Chicago's unofficial version of the new central 
violations bureau slated for New York and under consideration 
in Maryland (see page 164). 








URBAN RENEWAL 


the room cost limitation, excluding 
that portion of the project at- 
tributable to such outside assistance 
from the requirement that the proj- 
ect be tax exempt. (Such outside 
assistance is excluded, under exist- 
ing law, from the base on which 
annual contributions are computed 
and no change in this respect would 
be made. Since the annual contri- 
butions subsidy will not be in- 
volved, the local tax exemption 
subsidy should not be required.) 


The pooling of the local noncash 
grant-in-aid credits earned in proj 
ects assisted under both the two- 
thirds and three-fourths formulas 
for federal grants would be per 
mitted. It would also be permissi- 
ble to pool such grant-in-aid cred- 
its earned by two or more local 
public agencies in projects within 
the same municipality. For exam 
ple, all grant-in-aid credits for proj 
(Continued column one, page 170) 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, RECRUITMENT, SPECIAL TRAINING 


used to solve “unmet people needs’ 


Two more “unmet needs” in 
housing (see March 1961 JOURNAL, 
page 105) that are currently coming 
in for their share of attention are 
people and training. The problems 
are: (1) the shortage of qualified 
men and women with top-level 
training and experience entering 
the field and (2) the need to keep 
“old hands” up to date on constantly 
developing new information, tech- 
niques, and procedures. Devices 
for meeting these “unmet needs” 
are (1) recruiting and training pro- 
grams designed to attract the cream 
of the upcoming talent into careers 
in the field and (2) workshops, 
specialized courses, and seminars 
to keep present administrators and 
officials abreast. 

Here are some of the plans and 
programs—new and _ continuing— 
with which the above “unmet 
needs” are being solved. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Financed by a trust fund of 
$300,000 established by Miss Loula 
B. Lasker, a longtime pioneer in 
the housing field who died on Jan- 
uary 28 (see February 1961 Jour- 
NAL, page 54), is a national pro- 
gram of scholarships and fellow- 
ships for training 100 to 200 experts 
in housing, urban renewal, and city 
planning over the next 15 years. 
The trustees administering the pro- 
gram include five officers of the 
National Housing Conference, of 
which Miss Lasker was a founder 
and a member of the board of gov- 
ernors (among the trustees: Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Robert C. Weaver). 
The program was announced at the 
annual meeting of NHC in March 
and it is the hope of the trustees 
that details of the Loula B. Lasker 
Scholarship and Fellowship Pro- 
gram will be available before Sep- 


tember 1961. NHC President 
Nathaniel S. Keith said, in his 


comments on the establishment of 
the trust: “The Lasker Fellowships 
...emphasize [Miss Lasker’s] life- 
long conviction that the goals of 
housing and urban renewal are the 
improvement of human welfare, 
and that only through the leader- 
ship of dedicated individuals will 
our goals... be recognized.” 
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FEDERAL INTERNS 

Plans are afoot to step up the 
pace of HHFA’s six-year old hous- 
ing intern program (see April 1959 
JOURNAL, page 118) and to intensify 
efforts to obtain as recruits top stu- 
dents with demonstrated leadership 
abilities. Personal recruiting ap- 
pearances will be made this spring 
by HHFA personnel officials at 
leading universities (among them: 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Syra- 
cuse, Georgia Tech, and Florida 
State), where they will outline the 
program and opportunities to quali- 
fied potential recruits to the field 
of housing. 

Reversing that procedure, col- 
leges came to HHFA in March, 
when placement directors of ten of 
America’s top women’s colleges met 
in Washington with HHFA Admin- 
istrator Weaver to be briefed on 
the intern program. The meeting 
was held at the request of the 
women educators and served as an 
opportunity for Dr. Weaver to urge 
them to inform more students of 
the opportunities now available in 
housing and urban affairs fields— 
and thereby insure a strong female 
contingent in the ranks of tomor- 
row’s housing leaders. 

The ten women, representing 
Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Mount Holy- 
oke, Pembroke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Trinity, Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Wheaton, were also told of steps 
being taken to coordinate the hous- 
ing intern program with the local 
public agency trainee program (see 
January 1961 JOURNAL, page 23). 
The LPA trainee program, devel- 
oped by the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration in cooperation with 
NAHRO, gives localities a chance 
to conduct their own training sys- 
tems with funds and technical aid 
from URA. 


LOCAL TRAINEES 
Coincidentally, just two days after 
the March 13 meeting of the wom- 
en’s college placement directors 
with Dr. Weaver, announcement 
was made by the Mount Vernon, 
New York department of urban re- 
newal of the first appointment of 
an LPA trainee. He is Mr. Kurt J. 
Wehbring, a 1959 graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, who took the long 


’ in housing field 


road through Europe to arrive 
home in Mount Vernon with the 
decision to seek a career in plan- 
ning and redevelopment. The 
European trip, following his grad- 
uation, impressed upon Mr. Weh- 
bring how “each [city] reflected the 
pride of its people who had delib- 
erately attempted to make it ex- 
cellent.” Brought into sharp focus 
for the urban-renewal-trainee-to-be 
was the difference from the “aim- 
less development which character- 
izes so many American cities.” 

As an LPA trainee in Mount 
Vernon, Mr. Wehbring faces a 
schedule as full and as exhaustive 
as time permits. The program stip- 
ulates an in-training status for not 
less than six nor more than 12 
months, with the trainee’s salary 
eligible for inclusion in project 
costs under Title I. During his 
trainee period, Mr. Wehbring will 
attend at least one workshop spon- 
sored by the HHFA regional office 
in New York; the remaining time 
will be broken into assignments 
within the LPA, within related city 
departments, possibly in the HHFA 
regional office, and in other local 
public agencies. Upon winding up 
his assignments, Mr. Wehbring will 
receive a “certificate of completion 
of training” from the HHFA re- 
gional office; he then plans to enter 
Columbia University to begin work 
toward a master’s degree in city 
planning. 


COLLEGE PROGRAMS 

As recruitment drives forged 
ahead, a spring and summer parade 
of special college level programs for 
intensified training and up-to-dat 
ing for those working in the field 
formed ranks. 

Harvard: Leading off was the 
Harvard Graduate School of De- 
sign with its fifth urban design con- 
ference, set for April 14 and 15. 
Theme and over-all topic was: 
“The Institution as a Generator 
of Urban Form,” a consideration 
of how universities, hospitals, and 
other large institutions can assist 
urban development. Scheduled for 
the first day were separate small 
panel meetings on five case studies: 
(1) Detroit Civic Complex; (2) 
Charles River Universities; (3) 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago; 
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(4) Lincoln Center, New York; and 
(5) Salk Research Center, San 
Diego. On the agenda for the sec- 
ond day was presentation of the 
panels’ analyses to an open meet- 
ing of the conference at large, with 
discussion of their findings slated 
for the final afternoon session. 


Pratt Institute: Set for April 19 
by the planning department of the 
Pratt Institute School of Architec- 
ture, Brooklyn, was an eight-lecture 
technical course on the 1960 New 
York City zoning resolution. The 
course was designed as an aid to 
city planners, architects, builders, 
and others interested in building 
construction and investment; lec- 
turers were to include three mem- 
bers of the New York City depart- 
ment of planning and the chairman 
of the Pratt planning department. 

Southern Illinois University: SIU 
joins the procession with a four- 
week course on the American Pub- 
lic Health Association’s Housing 
Quality Appraisal Technique, 
topped by a one-week seminar on 
“Urban Public Health and the Res- 
idential Environment.” Beginning 
date: May 22; place: Broadview 
Hotel, East St. Louis, Illinois. Co- 
sponsoring with SIU will be the 
Illinois department of public 
health, with the assistance of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. The appraisal technique por- 
tion of the course is to consist of 
lectures, demonstrations, and _prac- 
tice problems, with subject matter 
ranging from field inspection pro- 
cedures to coding and punching for 
permanent card records. The sem- 
inar, developed from two earlier 
such seminars (see May 1959 Jour- 
NAL, page 182 and July 1960 Jour- 
NAL, page 253) and broadly based 
on the findings of these parent dis- 
cussions, will investigate a wide 
range of problems pertinent to 
housing, stretching all the way from 
public control of land use to socio- 
environmental aspects of mental 
health. Enrollment may be either 
for the full course or the seminar 
only. 


National Training Laboratories: 
The opening session of NTL’s sec- 
ond annual laboratory in commun- 
ity leadership training is set for 
July 2 at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine. In addition to individual 
participants, teams of two or more 
from the same community or or- 
ganization are welcomed. Emphasis 
is on techniques, processes, and the 
application of knowledge and skill 
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PROPOSED: JUNIOR COLLEGE TRAINING 
FOR URBAN ASSISTANTS 


From Essex Community College—a junior college in Baltimore 
County, Maryland—comes a proposal to expand the ranks of 
personnel trained to deal with the mushrooming urban tasks of 
housing, planning, renewal, and the like. Essex aims to do the 
job by attracting young people to a two-year “associate of arts” 
program that would train them as subprofessional urban assist 
ants, ranking with medical technicians and engineering, teach 
ing, and library assistants. 

Except for its unique subprofessional emphasis, the Essex plan 
lines up with a series of other proposals that all share the com 
mon goal of developing an army of experts to tackle a multitude 
of urban problems. Among them: The University of Pittsburgh's 
graduate program in urban renewal and other related university 
efforts (see March 1960 JouRNAL, page 109); Municipal Man 
power Commission's efforts to step up supply and quality of 
urban government personnel (see October 1960 JOURNAL, page 
336); and, most recently, the Urban Renewal Administration’s 
program to train college graduates for professional work in urban 
renewal at the local level (see page 166). 

Author of the study, Moses S. Koch, Dean of Essex College, 
stresses the importance of tapping a new, additional level of 
manpower, since demand for qualified urban personnel is on 
the upswing at a time when training programs now in the works 
“will not meet the need,” a situation which, he says, could “pon 
tend the possible long-range failure of attempts to solve the prob 
lems of the urban community.” Subprofessional assistants could 
bear much of the load, he indicates, since “a considerable part 
of the professional’s day to day work does not require the high 
professional level to which he has been trained.” 

Assistants could serve large urban centers—‘‘main target of the 
program”—and could bring their skills to smaller cities, where 
“the need for trained help at the professional assistant level has 
for a long time been acutely felt.” Dean Koch suggests, for ex 
ample, that a city of 75,000 might be able to afford only one 
professional planner but that a qualified professional assistant 
could extend volume and nature of the job done. 

Currently in planning stages, the Essex program has already 
won support from the local Citizens Planning and Housing Asso 
ciation and from many business and community leaders through 
out the Baltimore metropolitan area. 

Specifics of the two-year program include: (1) general liberal 
education—to the tune of at least 40 per cent of required credits; 
(2) specialized occupational preparation in urban development, 
renewal, planning, public housing, real estate, public works, com 
munity relations, or related fields—representing at least 25 per 
cent of required credits; (3) field work for each student in his 
specialty—plus bi-weekly seminars to root out work problems; 
(4) emphasis on the total metropolitan picture for all students. 

Secondary objectives of the program include providing auxil- 
iary professional training for practicing urban employees—and 
for volunteers—and stimulating capable two-year trainees to pun 
sue additional education; most credits would be transferable. 

Urban assistants might expect starting salaries midway between 
those of high school and college graduates—an estimated $3500 
to $4800 in eastern seaboard cities. Ceilings on advancement im 
posed by lack of a degree would be carefully interpreted to each 
applicant. For some, additional schooling would offer an answer. 

Biggest hurdle Dean Koch foresees: breaking through existing 
organizational charts, payroll classifications, and job descriptions 
to find a niche for the qualified urban assistant, a challenge ex- 
pected to be somewhat troublesome “in the highly structured 
complex of civil service employment.” 
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to particular community problems. 
Following the two-week laboratory, 
a week for individual consultations 
with NTL staff members for more 
intensive concentration on specific 
local problems has been announced, 
and is available at the option ol 
the student. 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: Next in the line of march 
is MIT's twenty-third annual pro 
gram on city and regional plan 
ning. Emphasis this year, as an 
nounced by Roland B. Greeley, as 
sociate professor of regional plan 
ning, who heads the program, will 
be on recently developed techniques 
and a broad view over the whole 
field of planning, rather than on 
completeness and chasing down 
each detail. Seminars are scheduled 
for each weekday morning and alt- 
ernoon and two evening sessions 
are set for each week of the two- 
week course, which begins on July 
17. A sampling of the topics to be 
covered: long-range programming 
of public works; subdivision con- 
trol; planning programs for metro- 
politan areas. Also scheduled is an 
all-day field trip to some significant 
developments in suburban Boston 
and, if it can be arranged, oppor- 
tunity to observe data processing 
equipment working on planning 
problems. 


NAHRO WORKSHOPS 

Marching in step with the above 
college programs, NAHRO region- 
al councils across the country have 
in recent months chalked up record 
attendances at workshops designed 
to keep housers “in the know.” 


Pacific Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil reports a January workshop on 
urban renewal at the University 
of Southern California. The event 
was sponsored in cooperation with 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


Southeastern Regional Council's 
three-day workshop on “Building 
Better Communities” at Florida 
State University in Tallahassee (see 
February 1961 JOURNAL, page 57) 
got off to a booming start with a 
barrage of unexpected local and 
national publicity. Scheduled to de- 
liver the main address at the ses- 
sion on Monday, February 27, was 
Joseph P. McMurray, then presi- 
dent of Queensborough Commun- 
ity College and formerly commis- 
sioner of Housing of the State of 
New York. On Saturday, February 
25, Mr. McMurray’s appointment 
as chairman of the Federal Home 





Housing and Home Finance Agency Administrator Robert C. Weave: 
(standing) and Don Frye, HHFA’s recruitment chief (seated center) meet 
with placement directors of leading women’s colleges. For details on the 
meeting, see page 166. 





“Teachers” at the February commissioners workshop of NAHRO’s Middle 
Atlantic Regional Council described on page 169: NAHRO Executive 


Director John Lange; Regional Council President Thomas Zito of 
Bayonne; The Right Reverend Monsignor Leo A. Geary of Buffalo; 
Public Housing Administration New York Regional Director Herman 
Hillman; Urban Renewal Director in the Philadelphia office of the Hous:- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Warren Phelan; Workshop Committee 
Vice-Chairman Bernard S. Cohen of Syracuse: MARC Secretary-treasure) 
M. Edward DeFazio of Hoboken. 


Loan Bank Board was announced 
by President Kennedy (see page 
146). Result: Mr. McMurray’s pres 
ence in Tallahassee and at the 
NAHRO workshop focussed atten 
tion on the council’s activities and 
proved an added draw for attend- 
ance at the meetings. The four ses- 
sions of the workshop covered: (1) 
Problems; (2) A Workable Program 
—City Planning; (3) Urban Renew- 
al; and (4) Housing, each featuring 
a topnotch roster of speakers and 


each followed by a general ques 
tion-and-answer period. 


Southwest Regional Council has 
been staging nearly a workshop a 
month, each tackling one special 
interest area. Here’s a rundown: 


“Urban Renewal in Action” was 
the title of the council’s second an 
nual renewal workshop, co-spon- 
sored by HHFA at Fort Worth in 
September. Some 180 registrants 
attended sessions which included: 
“A Community-wide Approach to 
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Urban Renewal,” led by Charles L. 
Farris, 1959-1960 NAHRO presi- 
dent, and three sets of concurrent 
workshops exploring: (1) “Coordi- 
nation of Project Execution,” and 
“Land Disposition”; (2) “Rehabili- 
tation,” and “Relocation”; and (3) 
“Downtown Renewal,” and “Small 
City Renewal.” 


Focus of attention was on real 
estate when the council and HHFA 
got together in December, again in 
Fort Worth, for a two-day work- 
shop that was divided into day-long 
concentrated sessions on acquisition 
and on disposition. 


At the February 27-28 workshop 
on housing the elderly, registration 
topped 200. One highlight: a report 
on January’s White House Confer- 
ence on Aging (see January 1961 
JOURNAL, page 15) by Mrs. Mary 
Cleverley, Public Housing Adimin- 
istration assistant Commissioner on 
aging. Also participating at the 
workshop was Mrs. Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, now PHA commissioner (see 
page 146), at that time executive 
director of the San Antonio hous- 
ing authority. 


Accounting was in the spotlight 
at the March 16-17 workshop in 
Fort Worth, sponsored by SRC 
and the PHA regional office. Dis- 
cussions, led by PHA officials, were 
on such topics as common budget 
errors and purchasing practices. 


The March 22-23 workshop—a re 
habilitation seminar—was spon- 
sored by SRC in cooperation with 
the Urban Progress Association, 
the Little Rock housing authority, 
the University of Arkansas, and 
Arkansas Council of Housing Au- 
thorities (see March 1961 JouRNAL, 
page 100). Speakers included Knox 
Banner, of Downtown Progress, 
Washington, D. C. and William L. 
Slayton, who less than a week later 
was sworn in as Commissioner of 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
(see page 146). 


Middle Atlantic Regional Coun- 
cil’s “Commissioners Workshop” on 
February 16-17 gave commissioners 
a chance to talk things over with 
top housing names, among them 
Bruce Savage, then PHA commis- 
sioner,and James W. Gaynor, com- 
missioner of New York State’s hous- 
ing division. The agenda stressed 
“The Commissioner’s Ultimate Re- 
sponsibility for the Entire Pro- 
gram,” and “A Total Housing and 
Urban Renewal Program.” 
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First step into a career in housing is taken by Kurt Wehbring 
(second from left) “as he accepts a set of the Urban Renewal 
Manual from William C. Warner, director of the Mount Vernon, 
New York department of urban renewal (left). Mr. Wehbring’s 
appointment as the first local public agency trainee in the coun 
try climaxed months of hunting for an opening in the housing 
field where desire to gain experience in planning and redevelop 
ment would be regarded as more important than technical back 
eround. 

Mr. Wehbring passed the federal management intern examina 
tion; checked into federal positions in Washington; had numer 
ous interviews with private firms in New York City. The results 
were all the same: “Nothing now, but send us a resume.” 

However, one resume he submitted crossed Mr. Warner's desk 
it the same time as the January JoURNAL oF Housinc with its 
page 23 article on the LPA intern program, also the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency letter to local public agencies out 
lining the details of the program. Result: on March 15 Mr. 
Wehbring’s appointment was announced and he was officially 
“in” (see more on this story on page 166). 

Waiting to shake hands with the new trainee, above, are P. 
Raymond Sirignano, Mayor of Mount Vernon; Frank Haas, field 
representative of HHFA region I; and Frank Giacopinax, assist 
ant chief of the fiscal management staff, HHFA region I. 
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Leading lights in the successful February Southeastern Regional Council 
workshop on “Building Better Communities” covered in more detail on 
page 168 were: Lewis Cook, head of the Tallahassee planning department; 
Joseph P. McMurray, chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 
Arvah Hopkins, city manager of Tallahassee; and Walter B. Mills, Jr., 
1954-1955 president of NAHRO and chairman of the workshop. Held at 
Florida State University in Tallahassee, the workshop drew 154 registered 


delegates and a large contingent of guests. 


1961 HOUSING BILL—(Continued from page 165) 


ects undertaken within the city of 
Chicago could be pooled, whether 
the projects were undertaken by the 
Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion or the Community Conserva- 
tion Board of Chicago. 

Existing law permits a local pub- 
lic agency to receive credits for con- 
tributions that are in excess of the 
required local share for one project 
and apply these credits against 
the local contribution required for 
another project. But the statute per- 
mits localities to pool local grants- 
in-aid in this fashion only for proj- 
ects that are executed on the same 
federal-local sharing formula. 

A locality is now permitted to ob- 
tain a three-fourths federal grant 
instead of the usual two-thirds 
grant, if the locality is willing to 
assume the cost of planning, legal 
services, and administrative over- 
head. The adoption of the above 
provisions should encourage more 
localities to adopt the alternative 
three-fourths capital grant formula, 
which in turn would eliminate the 
supervisory services and paperwork 
that now add to the government’s 
administrative costs. 

The aggregate amounts of obliga- 
tional authority for urban renewal 
grants available to the HHFA ad- 
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ministrator would be increased from 
the present 2 billion to 4.5 billion 
dollars. The new 2.5 billion au- 
thority would permit the mainte- 
nance, over a period of approxi- 
mately four years, of a reasonable 
level of program activity. 

Assurance of continued federal 
support and adequate obligational 
authority would permit localities to 
plan ahead and to program their 
urban renewal activities on a more 
rational basis. This time will also 
encourage localities to plan urban 
renewal on a broader basis through 
development of community renew- 
al programs and general neighbor- 
hood renewal plans, both of which 
activities are eligible for assistance. 

Present authority is almost com- 
pletely obligated and the remaining 
authorization is set aside for urgent 
and necessary contract increases. 
In the central and regional offices, 
as of February 28, 1961, there were 
applications totaling approximately 
260 million dollars. By July 1, an- 
other 255 million dollars in appli- 
cations is expected, constituting a 
total potential backlog of approxi- 
mately 475 million at the close of 
the current fiscal year. 

Relocation 

The existing law on relocation 

payments places a $3000 limit on 





the amount that may be paid to a 
business concern displaced from an 
urban renewal area. The entire 
amount of the payments is borne 
by the federal government. Al! 
though payments within the limit 
are adequate to cover the moving 
expenses and losses of property of 
most displaced businesses, there are 
some cases where relocation ex 
penses are much larger than the 
ceiling amount. To help these hard 
ship cases, this amendment would 
provide for relocation payments 
exceeding the $3000 limit. 

However, the amount of any pay 
ment in excess of such limit would 
be included in gross project cost. 
Of course, this would mean that, 
with respect to the excess amount, 
the locality would share in the cost 
on the same basis that it shares all 
other project costs with the federal 
government. 

The amendment would also make 
a clarifying change in the provision 
of existing law that permits local 
agencies to set fixed payments of up 
to $200 for all relocated individuals 
or families. The change would 
make it clear that fixed payments 
are in lieu of both reasonable and 
necessary moving expenses and di 
rect losses of property. 


Hotel Survey Out 


This amendment would repeal 
section 106 (g) of the Housing Act 
of 1949. This section requires a 
community to make an independ 
ent market analysis of the local 
supply of transient housing and to 
determine that there is a need for 
additional units of such housing 
before it may include in an urban 
renewal plan any provision permit 
ting the construction of new hotels 
or other transient housing. 

This requirement unnecessarily 
complicates the planning process 
for federally aided urban renewal 
projects. Present project require 
ments, which include land utiliza- 
tion and marketability studies, nor 
mally provide sufficient justification 
for all of the new land uses pro- 
posed in a project by the locality. 
Special market analyses are permit 
ted when necessary. Therefore, sec- 
tion 106 (g) is not needed, nor are 
there any special reasons that would 
justify singling out this particular 
use for subjection to a stricter fed- 
eral requirement. The repeal of sec- 
tion 106 (g) would, therefore, elimi- 
nate an unnecessary requirement 
(Continued column three, page 176) 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KARL L. FALK SUGGESTS— 


LET'S TAKE A CLOSER LOOK AT DEMONSTRATION 
GRANTS, LAND RESERVE PROPOSALS 








Proposals to meet the so-called 
“unmet housing needs” that Mary 
Nenno reviewed so competently in 
last month’s JOURNAL are coming 
up like spring flowers. Two that 
should not be overlooked were 
mentioned in the President's hous- 
ing message to Congress last month. 
They are both experimental and 
will have to be skillfully handled 
if they become part of the nation’s 
housing act of 1961. 


Demonstration Programs 

One of the proposals calls for 
demonstration programs for public 
housing. Grants would be provided 
to local agencies to help them de- 
velop better techniques for dealing 
with certain problems. One prob- 
lem that has long bothered me is 
the inadequacy of local data for 
decision making. We must develop 
a system to provide a flow of oa 
equate and continuing data for 
local decision making in public 
housing. Of the more than 1000 
housing authorities in the country, 
the number that have their own 
staff members gathering and evalu- 
ating such information now can be 
counted on the fingers of two, if 
not one, hand. Obviously, unde 
present circumstances, only the 
largest authorities can afford such 
a program. We frankly don't 
know enough about the people 
and the market we are sup- 
posed to serve. We must know a 
great deal more about low-income 
families—their housing needs; their 
attitudes toward public housing be- 
fore, during, and after occupancy— 
if we are to make intelligent local 
decisions in our programs. In un- 
dertaking a demonstration of how 
to go about assembling this infor- 
mation, consultant specialists, uni- 
versities, and a variety of other 
agencies could be drawn upon. 

A second type demonstration 
program could be set up to explore 
the problems of improving author- 
ity-community relations. Experi- 
mentation is needed to show how 
public housing authorities can co- 
ordinate their efforts with other 
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public and private agencies in the 
community in terms of social serv- 
ices for tenants, use of community 
and neighborhood facilities, etc. 

A third type of demonstration 
grant could be applied to demon- 
strations in training housing au- 
thority personnel, at both executive 
and staff levels, how to utilize the 
aforementioned local data in de- 
cision making and how to work 
more effectively with other related 
public and private organizations. 

A fourth area that might benefit 
through the use of demonstration 
grants is the actual building field. 
Demonstrations might be in the 
form of a series of local experi- 
ments with a variety of structural 
types and site layouts. 

All demonstrations would cost 
money, of course. They would in- 
volve the use of outside specialists 
and consultants. They would call 
for imaginative thinking beyond 
development and operation of 
standard projects. This is not to 
say that our present staffs are not 
doing a good job or have no im- 
agination . . . but they are usually 
too busy with day-to-day problems 
to delve into experiments. 

Land Reserves 

Another proposal in the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress that ap- 
pealed to me as being imaginative 
is one to set up land reserves. Land 
has become a key problem in hous- 
ing today. The President’s proposal, 
if implemented, would aim to bring 
land costs back into line and to 
provide for more orderly develop- 
ment of our cities in the future. 

Public ownership of underde- 
veloped lands is not as new and 
radical as it sounds. We are justi- 
fiably wary of the danger of federal 
encroachment in local affairs, but 
there are times when we don’t have 
the choice of many good alterna- 
tives. At one time, most of the land 
in the United States belonged to 
the federal government. In my own 
state of California, half the land 
still belongs to the federal govern- 
ment. In the past, to promote rapid 


development of the country, this 
land was parceled off for educa 
tional purposes, for railroad de 
velopment, or was sold off cheaply 
or given away to private owners. 
Now we have the problem in re 
verse, at least in urban areas where 
most land is privately held. Private 
land, because of speculation and 
lack of planning, is being misused, 
or at least is not being used in the 
best public interest. Some degree 
of intervention seems necessary. 
The problem is apt to become 
worse before it gets better. Euro 
pean countries, where land is an 
even scarcer commodity than here, 
have already faced the problem. 

The high cost of land and de 
velopment is nothing new to those 
engaged in housing, urban renewal, 
or planning. The problem of topsy 
like urban sprawl should be of con 
cern to every taxpayer as well, since 
he is ultimately picking up the tab 
for the mistakes. The problem is 
also plaguing private builders and 
developers and financing institu 
tions. Whether we like it or not, 
the simple fact is that, at today’s 
land prices, it is impossible for 
private enterprise to build new 
lower-income housing in big cities. 
Likewise, it sometimes becomes im 
possible for private enterprise to 
provide middle-income housing. 

Therefore, it seems urgent and 
appropriate to encourage public 
acquisition or control of underde 
veloped lands in the interests of 
proper planning and development 
of growing suburban areas. Federal 
loans from urban renewal funds for 
advance acquisition of land needed 
for community growth were fore 
seen in the Housing Act of 1949 
but have never been used. 

Under an implementation of the 
proposal in the President's message, 
local governments could be assisted 
in purchasing large tracts of land, 
to be zoned for a variety of planned 
uses. This land could eventually be 
sold or leased for development by 
private enterprise. The increased 
value of land used for industrial, 
commercial, or multi-family dwell 
ing purposes could be applied to 
the acquisition of land for parks 
or recreation areas or as sites for 
schools or public development. 
Since the present system of land 
acquisition and development is so 
chaotic, the idea of a combined 
public and private approach to 
setting aside desirable land reserves 
for future use seems worth a try. 

Karl L. Falk, April 196] 
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New Maintenance Products 





FAUCET REPAIR TOOLS 


SEXAUER SYSTEM 
FAUCET R 


EBUILDING 
UNIT 


- 





The metal carrying case shown 
in the illustration is loaded with 
ammunition—for repairing faucets. 
In the compact kit are seven com- 
partments that hold 1980 separate 
pieces of equipment covering 295 
different types and sizes of repair 
parts. No wonder Sexauer claims 
that it contains “all the essential 
repair parts needed to rebuild mod- 
ern faucets of practically every 
make and type.” 

For instance, just one of ithe seven 
compartments—called Handy Andys 

contains 100 assorted removable 
full-saddle seats in 35 types and 
sizes; a seat gauge with 33 tappings 
to select the correct removable seat 
to replace a worn seat; and, three 
faucet seat wrenches. The six other 
compartments, which are really 
small cases all by themselves, con- 
tain the following types of parts: 

faucet washers, screws, and top 
gaskets for the general run ol 
faucets. 
—washers and other repair parts 
required on a wide variety of spe- 
cial faucets. 
—a complete assortment of swing- 
spout packings, friction rings, and 
snap rings. 
—a complete assortment of faucet 
bonnet coupling washers. 
—an assortment of “0” ring swing- 
spout and faucet stem packings. 

Despite the wide range and large 
quantity of plumbing parts packed 
into the case, its dimensions are 
only 9 x 11 x 7 inches and it only 
weighs 23 pounds fully loaded. 

Another recent addition to Sex: 
auer’s line of faucet repair equip- 
ment are newly developed remov- 
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able seat taps and cutters. The de 
sign of the two new tools makes it 
possible to put the company’s full- 
saddle seats in fixtures with non- 
removable seats or with removable 
seats of odd size and for which re- 
placements are not available. 

There are six sizes of taps and 
five sizes of cutters and they can be 
bought either individually or in 
sets. Both taps and cutters are made 
to work with the company’s faucet 
seat reforming tool. First, the tap 
is placed on the shaft of the reform- 
ing tool and is used to ream and 
thread, or re-thread, the diaphragm 
that holds the seat. Then the cutter 
is used on the tool to form a 
smooth, flat surface for the new 
full-saddle seat to sit on. Put the 
new seat in, reassemble the fixture 
and the job is done. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: J. A. 
Sexauer Manufacturing Company, 
Incorporated, 2503-05 Third Ave- 
nue, New York 51. 


RUBBER ROOF COATING 

Up to 15 years of added life for 
asphalt shingle roofs, at less than 
one-third the cost of reshingling— 
that’s what’s claimed for Coat of 
Buty. This pure butyl rubber roof 
and siding paint is said to renew 
old, dried-out shingles and even 
make cupped and curled ones lie 
flat again. 

In addition to restoring the deter 
iorated shingles, themselves, Coat 
of Buty also: 

-seals minor cracks and impertec 
tions; 

-waterproofs the roof; 

—insulates the roof with aluminum 
pigments; 

—resists weathering, acids, alkalies 
and other destructive elements; 
—beautifies the roof with chrome, 
copper, blue, green, or brown 
color. 

While Coat of Buty is said to be 
at its best in treating asphalt 
shingles; the coating is said to be 
suitable for use on asphalt com- 
position roofs, concrete, and metal. 
In fact, the producer claims that it 
can be applied to rusted metal 
surfaces without a primer, once the 
scale has been brushed off. 

The compound is not recom- 
mended for use on saturated or un- 





saturated roofing felts, mica-coated 
roll roofing, wood siding, or wood 
shingles. 

Coat of Buty is said to have 
several advantages as far as applica 
tion is concerned—the two primary 
ones being comparatively simple 
surface preparation and freedom 
from slumping or flowing. 

Coverage is about 100-150 square 
feet per gallon on asphalt shingles 
and 350-400 square feet on metal 
surfaces. It is said to cover “most 
recommended surlaces satisfactorily 
with one liberal coat.” 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: Over 
all Paint and Lead Company, h 
corporated, 6312 Kinsman Road, 
Cleveland 4. 


CALKING NOZZLE AND CUTTER 





The Macklanburg-Duncan com 
pany has developed two new aids 
to easy and efficient calking. 

One is a closed-tip plastic tube 
nozzle that has four “sections,” 
three of which can be cut off to 
vary the size of the bead forced 
from the calking tube, thus elimi 
nating the need for changing gun 
nozzles or being limited to one size 
of bead. 

The other innovation simplifies 
use of the new nozzle. It consists 
of a cutting blade built into the 
handle of the calking gun to trim 
the nozzle to the opening desired. 
Operation consists simply of insert 
ing the portion of the tube nozzle 
that is to be severed into the open- 
ing for the blade in the gun handle, 
as illustrated. Pulling the trigget 
of the gun activates the knife blade, 
as well as forcing the compound 
out of the tube when the cartridge 
is in place in the gun. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
or Houstnc when writing to: Mack- 
lanburg-Duncan Company, Box 
1197, Oklahoma City 1, Oklahoma. 
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New Construction Products 





CAST IRON SINK AND TRAY 








American-Standard calls its new 
sink and tray the Allison and de- 
scribes it as “particularly suitable 
for federal and city housing projects 
because it conforms to public hous 
ing specifications and enables archi 
tects and engineers to specify a 
sturdy, long-lasting product.” 

The Allison is made of cast iron 
coated with acid resisting enamel, 
while the drainboard, an optional 
item, is enamel on steel. 

The unit measures 42 x 21 inches; 
each compartment is 1834 x 1334 
inches; and the tray compartment 
is 13 inches deep, while the sink 
section is 8 inches deep. 

The Allison can be ordered with 
the sink bow! on the left of the tray 
instead of the right, as shown, and 
with or without soap dish. It can be 
fitted with either centerset or single 
lever faucet and is designed for in 
stallation with a standard mount- 
ing frame. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF HovusinG when writing to: 
American-Standard, 40 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. 


STAINLESS STEEL SINKS 

The Jensen-Thorsen Corporation 
offers two new units in its line of 
stainless steel, self-rimming, “con 
tour styled” sinks. 

The first illustration shows the 
very new model that features one 
extra large bowl—big enough to ac- 
commodate even a broiler, the com- 
pany points out. A specially de- 
signed accessory for the fixture is 
a cutting board that fits over the 
large compartment and _ provides 
extra working area. 

Another feature of what the 
maker calls the sink with the “king- 
size” bowl is that it can be obtained 
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with a waste well (indicated in the 
large compartment in the illustra 
tion) so that a waste disposer can be 
easily fitted to it. 

The large bowl measures 19 x 16 
inches and, by limiting the small 
bowl to 16 x 131% inches, the over 


all size of the installation is 377% x 
217% inches: the same area as many 
conventional twin-bowl fixtures. 

With or without the waste well, 
the new sink sells for about $59 
The cutting board is $10.50. 

The company’s other recent addi 
tion to its line is a “corner sink,” 








shown in the second illustration. 
It was devised to save space, open 
up new possibilities in kitchen lay 
out, and make it easier to wash 
dishes by reducing the number of 
motions involved. It sells for about 
$50. 

From tip to tip, the unit meas 
ures 4314 inches. The inside dimen 
sions of both bowls are 17 x 1414 x 
7 inches. A special “Hudee” rim is 
available to fit the unusual shape. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Jen- 
sen- Thorsen Corporation, 239 Inter- 
state Road, Addison, Illinois. 


SPACE SAVING LAVATORY 





The Fermont lavatory by Crane 
is designed, the company says, “as 
a modern space-saver and is attrac 
tively priced for multidwelling and 
tract developments . 

Lhe new 
porcelain enameled cast iron and is 


bathroom fixture is 
furnished with a concealed bai 
hanger for wall hanger or chai 
carrier mounting. In addition, it 
can be used with chromium leg sup 
ports and is available with either 
t-inch or 8-inch drilling for faucets. 
The basin measures 20 x 18 inches 
and has a front overflow. The soap 
depression is on the left side of the 
unit. 

The company says the Fermont 
features modern styling and gives 
as examples the “low” 314-inch back 
with tapered ends and the “smooth’ 
$-inch apron front. 

The Fermont is available in reg 
ular or acid resisting enamel in 
plain white or it can be ordered in 
jade, yellow, pink, tan, blue, gray, 
or turquoise. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Crane 
Company, Plumbing, Heating and 
\ir Conditioning Group, P.O. Box 
780, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 





Free Literature 











Emergency Lighting 

Various models of the Light Warden 
Chargomatic, hand lamps, exit lights, and 
outdoor fixtures that go on when regular 
power fails are presented with prices in 
eight-page Catalog No. LW-2 which can 
be obtained from: Electric Cord Company, 
132 Plane Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 


Solar Screens 

Data for evaluating shading devices gen 
erally and clay masonry solar screens spe- 
cifically is given in Technical Notes on 
Brick and Tile Construction, Volume 11, 
Number 11, available from: Structural 
Clay Products Institute, Washington 6 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marton Massen 


TWENTY THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE—most of them architects and 
planners—pour out their serious hopes and misgivings about urban design 
and cities’ futures in a “jumbo” special issue of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects (see listing). They have put their professions, 
in the main presently responsible for the man-made forms of new and 
redeveloped cities, on a bed of nails. No flagellations are spared for weak- 
nesses such as these: 


1—the egotistical virtuosity of those architects who are intent on producing 
structures that may be individual works of art but bear no considered 
relationship to their environment and, therefore, do not contribute to the 
good of the whole—see Catherine Bauer Wurster. 


2—the insensitivity to using space as a part of over-all design instead of as 
mere openness left between structures or as a setting for a building— 
deplored by Grady Clay, newspaperman turned cityscape critic. 


3--the devotion to satisfying needs of vehicle trafic before the needs of the 
humans moving about—see Walter McQuade. 


t—the “grey areas” of design caused by the indifference or ignorance of 
those financial sponsors who are interested in their investment and not 
the after-effect in city appearance and livability (and against whom re- 
sponsible architects should stand up)—Henry Churchill. 


Out of the self-scourging, some positives emerge (so that the layman and 
reader who hires and works with architects and planners need not be 
alarmed but encouraged). There is counsel to look at the designing of 
cities with fresh eyes; to stop pining for the old squares of old cities and 
adapt to the city’s present functioning. There is conclusion that teamwork 
of urban renewal executors and architects and planners—and sociologists 
and other social scientists, too, perhaps even the interested layman—is 
mighty important to the urban design success. 


There is advice that the training of new architects and planners who are 
interested in becoming urban designers must include study of the problems 
of society in cities . . . and that experienced architects need some con- 
tinuing education in these elements too. There is realization that com- 
munication on the subject must be clarified—even a suspicion that the 
term “urban designer” may not really be the right tag for the needed 
profession. (It may be “environmental designer” . Charles Blessing; 
or “community architect”... Clarence Stein; or “architectural humanist” 
. . . Sybil Moholy Nagy.) 


This special issue—guest-edited by architect-planner and NAHRO member 
Carl Feiss—is a nice job indeed: what's said is likely to be harked back to 
for quite awhile. The illustrations, many of which are carefully chosen 
examples of current city design that shows some seeds of success, are them- 
selves worth the price of admission. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 
Publications listed as “New from NAH- 
RO” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 


Act of 1959 that grant increased local au- 
tonomy in this area. 





main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


INCOME LIMITS: A REPORT BY THE 
JOINT PHA-NAHRO COMMITTEE ON 
INCOME LIMITS AND RENTS. 1961. 
85 pp. Published by Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. and 
distributed free to all housing authorities. 
Limited supply free on request at 
NAHRO headquarters. NAHRO Pub- 
lication N445. 

Guidance for setting income limits and 
rents under the provisions of the Housing 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON FAMILY 
AND BUSINESS RELOCATION CAUSED 
BY URBAN RENEWAL AND OTHER 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. NAHRO 
Publication N428. Revised April 1961. 
Free on request. 6 pp., dncell 


PLANNING 
URBAN DESIGN. Special issue of the 
Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects. March 1961. 132 pp. 50 cents. 
The Octagon, 1735 New York Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
See introduction. 





PLANNING THE CITY’S CENTER. 
Special issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners. February 1961. 
104 pp. $1.50. American Institute of 
Planners, 2400 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C 

Seven meaty pieces on central business 
district planning, including downtown 
housing and transportation planning. The 
statements are interesting to add to those 
in the AIA Journal on urban design (see 
introduction). From Blanche Lemco Van 
Ginkel, the Canadian architect, on “The 
Form of the Core”: “Our search for a new 
image [of the city] is doomed to failure as 
long as we ignore two prime factors: first, 
that form and not design produces the 
image; second, that fragmentary projects 
cannot produce the totality of the core.” 


PLANNING AND THE URBAN COM- 
MUNITY. Edited by Harvey S. Perloff. 
1961. 235 Pp. $4. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

Essays resulting from a seminar co- 
sponsored by Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1958, with focus on understanding the 
urban community of today and the rela- 
tion of its politics to planning, followed 
by comments from five educators on the 
nature of planning and planning educa- 
tion. Still another item for the urban de- 
sign shelf (see introduction) . 


PLANNING 1960. Selected Papers from 
the ASPO National Planning Conference, 
Bel Harbour, Florida, May 22-26, 1960. 
210 pp. $5. American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

Readable, stimulating distillations on: 
planning design and public opinion (or 
the value of criticism); urban renewal 
as seen from city hall; facts for planners 
about the elder population; and other 
subjects. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 

LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAVE: A Primer 
for Communities Facing Change. Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations. 20 pp. 
No price listed. Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations, 54 West Hubbard 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Pictures and simple text explaining 
what makes a good neighborhood 
how and why neighborhoods constantly 
change .. . what happens when change is 
feared and people try to run away... 
and how to work out the business of 
living together—newcomers and old resi- 
dents. 


HOUSING 

RESEARCH STUDY IN THE COST OF 
HOUSING. 1960. 49 pp. No price listed. 
New York State Division of Housing, 270 
Broadway, New York, New York. 

Builders and designers of middle-income 
and low-rent housing, and those who 
work with maintenance problems, will 
want to plumb the findings of some two 
dozen student research projects carried on 
at New York state architectural schools 
in 1957-1959 with state-appropriated funds. 
Projects ranged from materials testing ... 
to insulation . . . to ventilation . . . to 
weatherproofing . . . and vandal-proofing. 
Though not all projects could boast stellar 
success, value of this research idea—total 
cost only $60,000—seems set. 
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ELDERLY 
DIRECT LOAN PROGRAM: HOUSING 
FOR THE ELDERLY. 1960. 12 pp. No 
price listed. Housing and Home Finance 
Avency, Office of the Administrator, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Policies and requirements of the HHFA 
administrator relating to the direct loan 
program (Section 202, Housing Act of 
1959) that aids nonprofit corporations in 
building rental housing for the elderly. 


RELOCATION 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT THE MEN ON 
SKID ROW: Report of the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement to the Rede- 
velopment Authority of the City of Phil- 
adelphia. 1961. 15 No price listed. 
Greater Philadelphia Movement, 920 
Western Saving Fund Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

Study of nearly 3000 men in Philadel- 
phia’s downtown skid row, due for dislo- 
cation with renewal, revealed that about 
600 were merely aged (not ill or alcoholic); 
900 were problem drinkers; 600 chroni- 
cally ill or disabled; 200 were criminals... 
and 500 were wage-earners. In general, 
treatment is recommended for each of 
these groups through public programs that 
will rehabilitate them for society wherever 
possible. The problem just won't get lost! 


URBAN RENEWAL 

1960 ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION. 
Papers presented at the Twenty-sixth 
International Conference on Assessment 
Administration, Denver, Colorado, 1960. 
1961. 303 pp. $5. International Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Includes four talks on urban renewal 
plans and assessment policy, one of them 
an examination of the Boston “predica- 
ment” growing out of tax exemptions. As 
pointed out by one of the speakers, the 
relationship of assessing to renewal is 
growing more obvious . . . here’s oppor- 
tunity for renewal people to get some 
assessing insight. 


WELFARE COUNCIL RELATIONSHIPS 
TO URBAN RENEWAL: AN_ EX- 
CHANGE REPORT. 1960. 36 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. No price listed. United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of America, 
Inc., 345 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York. 

Tabulation of replies to series of ques- 
tions circulated to member agencies in 
United Community Funds and Councils, 
seeking information on specific activity in 
urban renewal. Of 67 councils replying, 20 
participated in relocation planning; 41 
helped plan welfare or recreation services 
for a housing or renewal project. Total 
report, including other information, will 
later be available on loan from UCF 
office. 


MANAGEMENT 
TYPES OF FAMILIES LIVING IN 
BALTIMORE’S LOW-RENT PROJECTS 
1951-1959. 1960. 21 pp. Baltimore Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency, The Equi- 
table Building, Baltimore 3. 

Eight-year review shows—as might be 
expected—pattern of decreasing propor- 
tions of standard and adult families and 
increase of old-age and broken families. 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A219—Project Engineer 


The Fresno Redevelopment Agency is 
recruiting for a project engineer. Appli- 
cant should be licensed civil engineer, 
with experience in redevelopment or pub- 
lic works. Duties will include supervision 
of demolition activities, coordination of 
site-improvement work, preparation of 
contracts and activity as contract officer, 
preparation of federal reports, etc. Salary: 
$750 to $912 per month. Write: Harris O. 
Hogenson, 410 Abby Street, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 


A222—Associate Planner 


Bachelor's degree in city planning, 
architecture, landscape architecture, or 
related field. Experience preferred. Will 
assist in preparation of comprehensive 
plan and urban renewal program for 
growing community. Salary: $5448-6600. 
Apply to Robert H. Oldland, City Man- 
ager, City Hall, Champaign, Illinois. 


A224—Community and Regional Planner 

Planner wanted for the Development 
Commission of the State of Connecticut to 
assist in analysis and coordination of com 
munity and regional planning programs 
In addition to college education, three 
vears in planning activity at state, regional, 
or municipal level are required. Salary 
$5620 to $8200. For further information 
write to Robert G. Mack, Chief, Recruit- 
ment, State Personnel Department, 405 
State Office Building, Hartford 15, Con- 
necticut. 


A225—Architect 

The District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency is seeking an architect, 
with courses or experience in city plan- 
ning. Position to be rated Grade 11, $7560 
per annum in Federal Civil Service classi- 
fication. Write: Arthur M. Zauft, Comp- 
troller, District of Columbia Redevelop- 


,ment Land Agency, 919 18th Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W115—Female, 27—Home Economist 


Candidate with master's degree from 
Cornell University seeks housing or urban 
renewal position in San Francisco Bay 
area. Background includes four years ex- 
perience with cooperative extension service 
—two years of which were at supervisory 
level—and courses in housing and city 
planning. 


W116—Male—Housing Manager 

Manager of 1200 unit project wishes to 
locate southwest. Background includes 15 
years experience in all phases of manage- 
ment: tenant selection and occupancy, rent 
and rent collection, budgets, maintenance, 
office procedures, tenant and public re- 
lations, community activities. Candidate 
holds bachelor’s degree in social science 
and a master’s degree in public adminis- 
tration. 


W117—Male, 41—Redevelopment 

Candidate with academic background in 
sociology and economics, and with a mas 
ter’s degree in public health, desires to 
enter community redevelopment field in 
midwest in an administrative capacity. 
Seven years experience in public health 
the past 18 months as director of public 
health and welfare for city of 40,000. Five 
vears in rural community work. Candidate 
is married and has two children. 


W118—Male—Renewal, Housing 

Candidate has 12 years experience in 
urban renewal, housing, and planning at 
state and local levels. Former director of 
city redevelopment authority. Background 
in municipal zoning, building and hous- 
ing code enforcement. Experience includes 
direction of renewal programs, stimulation 
of community interest, public speaking, 
writing reports, cooperation with govern 
ment agencies. Candidate holds LL.B and 
AB degree in government and economics, 
is married and has one child. Salary open 
Available immediately. 





in the “Personnel Exchange” 





TO PLACE A FREE AD... 


column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa- 
tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to: 
the JouRNAL oF Housinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


Ap To RUN BLIND OR WITH SIGNATURE?.......... 


As part of NAHRO'’s free personnel service, letters to applicants 
or agencies using “blind” ads will be forwarded promptly if 
addressed with code numbers and sent in care of the JOURNAL. 
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THE BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
has immediate positions available 


Deputy Development Administrator 

Top level executive and administrator to work directly with the Develop- 
ment Administrator (Edward J. Logue) to assist him in expediting the 
renewal program, in making day-to-day operating and administrative deci- 
sions, and also to act in his absence or disability. Candidate must have a 
proven record of successful experience in carrying out a major urban renewal 
program in a very responsible capacity, preferably as executive director, such 
that he is recognized as an expert urban renewal technician and adminis- 
trator, with a more than usual ability to articulate the renewal program to 
the public. Candidates will be evaluated on the basis of their experience and 
training. Salary: $22,000. 


Assistant Administrator for Development 

Administrative director of the development department, responsible for 
the coordination, processing, and successful execution of all renewal projects 
in Boston, centering on ten GNRP areas and a major rehabilitation program. 
Candidate must have a proven record of successful experience in carrying 
out a major urban renewal program in a very responsible capacity, prefer- 
ably as executive director, such that he is recognized as an expert urban 
renewal technician and administrator, with a more than usual ability to 
articulate the renewal program to the public. Candidates will be evaluated 
on the basis of their experience and training. Salary: $18,000. 


Director of Downtown Renewal Administration 

Chief administrator responsible for the coordination and successful execu- 
tion of urban renewal programs in three major GNRP areas comprising 
Boston's central business district. The minimum requirement is a degree in 
public or business administration, law, planning, architecture, engineering, o1 
a related field, plus five years of responsible administrative experience in 
urban renewal. Salary: $15,000. 


Project Directors — (Nine positions available) 

Administrative director, responsible for the initiation and development of 
all urban renewal projects within a GNRP area. All project directors must 
have a degree in public or business administration, law, planning, architec- 
ture, engineering. or a related field, but additional requirements and equiv- 
alent salaries are at three levels: 

Project Director III — Four years responsible administrative experience in 
urban renewal. Salary: $11,000-$12,000. 


Project Director If — Three years responsible administrative experience in 
urban renewal. Salary: $10,000-$11,000. 


Project Director 1 — Two years responsible administrative experience in 


urban renewal. Salary: S9000-$10,000. 


Federal Relations Officer 

Key administrator responsible for the processing and expediting of fed 
eral applications and, as such, the primary liaison with the federal govern- 
ment. The minimum requirement is three years of responsible administrative 
experience in urban renewal, plus a degree in public or business adminis- 
tration, law, planning, architecture, engineering, or a related field. Salary: 
$9500-$12,000. 


Rehabilitation Officer 

Chief administrator and developer of an extraordinary new and broad 
technical assistance program for residential rehabilitation. Experience in 
building construction, management, renovation, remodeling, and real estate 
finance is required, plus a degree in public or business administration, law, 
planning, engineering, architecture, or a related field. Salary: $9500-$12,000. 


Planners 
In addition to above, the planning department of the authority has a wide 
variety of openings for city planners at nearly all professional levels. 


For applications and further information please write: John P. McMorrow, 
Director of Administrative Management, Boston Redevelopment Authority, 
1108 City Hall Annex, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 








1961 HOUSING BILL— 


(Continued from page 170) 


that unduly interferes with the lo 
cality’s discretion in administering 
its local urban renewal program. 


Relaxed Sales Rules 

This section would permit prop 
erty held as part of an urban renew 
al project to be made available to 
a limited dividend corporation 
nonprofit corporation or associa 
tion, cooperative, or public body o1 
agency for purchase at fair value for 
use by such purchaser in the provi 
sion of new or rehabilitated rental 
or cooperative housing for occu- 
pancy by families of moderate in- 
come. This would permit land o1 
improved property to be sold to 
such purchasers at realistic prices 
consistent with their operations in 
the provision of rental or coopera 
tive housing for families of mod 
erate income. The authority in this 
section could be used only upon 
approval of the housing administra 
tor and subject to such conditions 
as he may determine. The type of 
purchasers covered by the section 
are intended to be the same as elig 
ible mortgagors under the Section 
221 amendments noted earlier. 

Existing law requires that prop 
erty in an urban renewal area be 
sold at “fair value for uses in ac 
cordance with the urban-renewal 
plan.” This value may be lowe1 
than “fair value” free from the re 
strictions and requirements of such 
a plan. This section of the bill 
would permit the purchase price of 
the property, in addition, to reflect 
the use of the property for the lim 
ited purpose indicated and any ad 
ditional restrictions not in the ur- 
ban renewal plan. 


Rehab “Experiments” 

Local public agencies would be 
permitted to carry out rehabilita 
tion demonstrations in urban re 
newal projects. They could acquire 
properties, improve them, and re- 
sell them to private owners. These 
rehabilitation activities would serve 
to demonstrate kinds of rehabilita 
tion that are practicable in any 
project area, thereby stimulating 
other property owners to under 
take rehabilitation on a voluntary 
basis. 

Residential Use Relaxed 

Thirty instead of 20 per cent of 
new urban renewal grant authority 
could be used for areas that are not 
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predominantly residential in char- 
acter and that will be redeveloped 
or rehabilitated for uses that are 
not predominantly residential. 
Originally, the Housing Act of 
1949 made no provision for such 
exceptions as urban renewal was 
regarded almost solely as a tool for 
the removal of slums and the provi- 
sion of good residential neighbor- 
hoods. Over the years, however, it 
has become clear that the develop- 
ment and preservation of good 
neighborhoods is tied to the eco- 
nomic health of the community. 
Consequently, a 10 per cent excep- 
tion to the “predominantly residen- 
tial” requirements was put into the 
Housing Act of 1954 and this ratio 
was raised to 20 per cent in the 
Housing Act of 1959. Now, it ap- 
pears necessary to increase the ex- 
ception to 30 per cent in view of 
growing attention to the need for 
downtown renewal and to the eco- 
nomic, Institutional, and cultural 
bases of community life necessary 
to the creation and continuing ex- 
istence of good homes in soundly 
planned urban communities. 


Planning Aid 

It is proposed that Section 701 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, be changed to (1) in- 
crease the federal share of costs 
of planning activities undertaken 
thereunder from one-half to two- 
thirds; (2) increase the grant au- 
thorization from 20 million to 100 
million dollars; (3) emphasize the 
transportation planning aspect of 
comprehensive planning; and (4) 
facilitate interstate planning for 
metropolitan and other urban areas 
crossing state boundaries. 

1—The increase in the federal 
share from one-half to two-thirds 
would enable states to give broader 
assistance to planning in smaller 
communities and would stimulate 
metropolitan planning. It would 
also facilitate the coordination of 
highway planning and general ur- 
ban planning by bringing the fed- 
eral share of costs of the latter closer 
to the level provided for highway 
planning. Grants for highway plan- 
ning are variable but generally 
amount to about 70 per cent. 

2—The increase in the federal 
share will require an increase in 
authorization. However, heavily in- 
creased demands for planning assist- 
ance are also expected to result 
from increasing attention to mass 
transportation planning and great- 
er use of planning assistance in de- 
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FREE ON REQUEST, WHILE THEY LAST... 





The NAHRO Chicago office has available a supply of the 
Section-by-Section Analysis of the Housing Bill of 1961 as pre 
pared by the subcommittee on housing of the Senate Committee 


on Banking and Currency. 


The JouRNAL’s report on the, bill 


starting on page 149 is taken from this summary; however, the 
official report carries references to the section numbers of the 
new bill and in other ways is a more formalized presentation. 
Also available: copies of NAHRO President Karl L. Falk's 
testimony as given to the Senate subcommittee on April 13. 





pressed areas by communities of all 
sizes. 

3—The insertion of the phrase 
“including transportation facilities” 
after “public facilities” is intended 
to emphasize the importance ol 
transportation planning as an ele 
ment of comprehensive planning. 

{—Blanket authorization for com- 
pacts between states for planning 
activities assisted by this program 
is to obviate any necessity for states 
to have to obtain Congressional 
consent for such joint undertakings. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
The loan authorization for pub 


lic facility loans would be increased 
from 150 million to 200 million 
dollars. 

The amount of advances that 
may be made to public agencies in 
any one state would be increased 
from 10 per cent to 121% per cent 
of the revolving fund from which 
the advances are made. 

Also made eligible for federal 
public works planning advances 
would be areawide projects, the 
construction of which might require 
a number of years, which could not 
be construed as “within a reason- 
able period of time” as required by 
the present law. Thus federal finan- 
cial assistance would be available 
for aiding in financing the cost of 


* specific plans, designs, and specifi- 


cations of areawide water, sewer, 
highway, and transit facilities em- 
bracing an entire municipality, re- 
gional or metropolitan area affect- 
ed, and the campus planning of 
educational institutions, the actual 
construction of which may _ be 
phased over a number of years. To 
reduce the possibility that federal 
funds would be used to finance 
planning for which construction is 
unlikely to materialize, the housing 
administrator would be required to 
determine that there is a reason- 
able prospect that the project will 
be constructed. 


FARM HOUSING 

Existing law requires the borrow- 
er to mortgage his farm, imposing 
comparatively heavy title clearance 


and other loan-closing costs on the 
borrower and loan-making and 
servicing costs on the government 
by comparison with loans not re 
quired to be secured by a mortgage 
on the farm. There is considerable 
demand for small, home improve 
ment loans for purposes such as in 
stalling bath facilities, putting in 
central heating, or modernizing 
kitchens. In a case of that type 
especially, the present requirement 
of a mortgage on the real estate 
may be unduly burdensome and in 
appropriate. 

Also proposed: a five-year exten 
sion of (1) availability of the un- 
used balance of building loan funds 
for adequate and potentially ade 
quate farms, (2) authority to make 
commitments for contributions for 
potentially adequate farms, and 
(3) authorization of appropriations 
for grants and land acquisition and 
improvement loans tor essential 
improvements or enlargements. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Co-ops 

Cooperative multifamily projects 
of five or more family units would 
be permitted (now eight or more). 

Exterior land improvements 
could be excluded in determining 
maximum amount of FHA coop 
erative multifamily mortgage. 

Federal Housing Commissioner 
would have discretion to permit 
investor-sponsor of cooperative to 
have FHA-insured mortgage after 
failure to sell to a cooperative 
previously. 

Would except FHA cooperative 
housing mortgages (section 215) 
covering properties in urban re 
newal areas from FNMA limit on 
dollar amounts of mortgages pur 
chased (as now provided for section 
220 mortgages). 


Renewal Aid 
Would permit expenses of a multi- 
family project that exceed project 
income during first two years fol- 
lowing final endorsement for insur- 
ance of a mortgage by FHA to be 
added to mortgage. 
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HERBERT H. SMITH ASSOCIATES 


(Formerly known as Community Planning Associates, Inc.) 


Consultants in Community Planning, Urban Renewal and Economic Research 


1241 Parkway Avenue . TUxedo 2-0800 ° West Trenton, New Jersey 








CANDEUB, FLEISSIG & ASSOCIATES 
Planning & Urban Renewal Consultants 


32 Green Street Newark 2, New Jersey 


BOSTON @ ALBANY @ SCRANTON @ SAN FRANCISCO 








REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


MARKET ANALYSES APPRAISALS URBAN RENEWAL 
CHICAGO 
73 W. Monroe 
WASHINGTON, D.C. LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ST. PAUL 
1120 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 


618 S. Spring 315 Montgomery Street 275 E. Fourth St. 


Thirteen Members of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
to serve you 








Planning ° ° ° ° e Urban Renewal 


RAYMOND & MAY ASSOCIATES 


2 Lafayette St. 42 Memorial Plaza 
New York 7, N.Y. Pleasantville, N. Y. 


ABBOTT & 
ADAMS, Inc. 


Real Estate Appraisers 
and Consultants 
Urban Renewal Economic Studies 
Re-use Appraisals Market Analysis 
331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 7-1255 








JACK N. OPPENHEIM 
Roger M. Darby Jack Oppenhein 
REAL ESTATE APPRAISERS 
URBAN RENEWAL CONSULTANTS 
CBD AND SHOPPING CENTER ANALYSTS 
Land Use Studies - 


Reuse Appraisals 
Economic Studies — 


Housing for the Elder 
60 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York 17, N.Y. 
YU 6-5690 








LEO A. DALY 
Planning Architecture Engineering 
San Francisco, California 
49 Maiden Lane 
Seattle, Washington 
Securities Bldg. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
3207 Olive St. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
8600 Indian Hills Dr. 


From Conception To Completion Within a 
i Single Orqanization 














SANDERS A. KAHN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Real Estate Consultants 
Appraisers 
Urban Renewal 

Reuse Appraisals 
Financial Appraisals 

Economic Studies 

Market Analysis 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

MUrray hill 7-3363 


JOHN BEGGS, P.E. 


and Associates 


Urban Renewal — Redevelopment Consultation 
General and Master Plans — Zoning — Codes 
Workable and Public Improvements Programs 
Site Planning — Property Development 

Engineering — Consultation — Plans — Specs. 


P. O. Box 136, Spring Lake, N. J. 
New York @ Washington, D.C. @ Harrisburg 








BROWN & ANTHONY 


Urban Renewal Consultants 


DE LEUW, CATHER 
AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Subways 
Expressways 
Grade Separations 
Urban Renewal 


City Planners 


Coliseum Tower — 10 Columbus Circle 


New York 19, N.Y. Traffic & Parking 


Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 

Municipal Works 
Port Development 


Affiliated with 
BROWN ENGINEERS 
BROWN & HAGMAN 


Engineers & Architects 
Traffic Research Corp. 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco @® New York @ Boston 





VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City Planning * Re- 
development & Conservation Projects 
* Housing Condition Studies * Com- 


munity Facility & Housing Project 
Site Planning 


29621 Northwestern Highway 
Elgin 6-8181 
Southfield, Michigan 








FRED R. O'DONNELL 
M.A.1.—S.R.A. 
URBAN RENEWAL 
Acquisition Appraisals 
Disposition Programs 
Reuse Appraisals—Consultation 
3 COURT STREET 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
LOGAN 2-2334 

















LAND ACQUISITION 
SERVICE, INC. 


Appraisals — Negotiations 


610 S. Broadway Kimberly 3-5548 


Santa Ana, California 
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MID-AMERICA 
APPRAISAL CORP. 


* Mass Appraisal Experts 

* Valuations of Irremovables 

* Urban Renewal Consultants 

* City Planning—Re-Use Studies 
* Market and Economic Analyses 


134 N. LaSalle St. Penobscot Bldg. 


MORTON HOFFMAN 


Urban and Economic Consultant 
URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 
Community Renewal Programs, 


C BD Studies, 
Market Analysis 





PLANNING AND RENEWAL 
ASSOCIATES 
Offering a complete range 
of professional services 
in community planning, 
traffic engineering and 
urban renewal. 
18 ELIOT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITY 8-7300 


15 WESTERN AVENUE 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 

















AND ASSOCIATES 


Consultants—Appraisers 
Economic Base Studies 
Community Renewal Surveys 
Central Business District Surveys 
Re-use Appraisals & Market Studies 


Equitable Bldg., Hollywood & Vine 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


David B. Ashton, President 


Chicago 2, Ill. Detroit, Mich. MORRIS BLDG. BALTIMORE |, MD. 
CE 6-6595 WO 2-9509 LExington 9-1002 
ASHTON Planning * Housing * Urban Renewal 


DOXIADIS ASSOCIATES, 
INCORPORATED 


Consultants in EKISTICS 
The Science of Human Settlements 


——_—— pe ———_ 


1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
MEtropolitan 8-3090 


CONSULTANTS ON 
URBAN RENEWAL 


LEONARD WAYMAN ASSOCIATES 
Architects & Engineers 


11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 © Financial 6-466! 














@ Local Public Agencies & Sponsors @ 


URBAN RENEWAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


@ Reuse Appraisals 

@ Market Analyses 

@ Planning & Execution 
Consultations 

@ Land Utilization Studies 

@ Revised Planning Reports 

@ Financing & Sales Programs 


JULES POMERANTZ, M.A.I. 


69 Lincoln Park, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Mitchell 2-6715 


3 PARKINS, ROGERS 
Ria & ASSOCIATES 
PLANNING AND URBAN RENEWAL 

CONSULTANTS 


Comprehensive City & Regional Planning 
Community Renewal Programs 
Redevelopment, Reconditioning & 
Conservation Projects 
Market Analyses @ Land Subdivision 
Zoning @ Site Planning @ Expert Witnessing 


800 Livernois Avenue, Ferndale, Michigan 
Lincoln 8-1422 


PINGRY & CASALINA 


Land Acquisition Contractors 


888 N. First St. Cypress 5-6085 


San Jose, California 














EWIN ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers—Architects 

© URBAN RENEWAL-PLANNING 

¢ PORT DEVELOPMENT 

¢ WATER and SANITARY FACILITIES 


5104 Mac Arthur Blvd. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Miami, Florida @ Mobile, Alabama 








RELOCATION and 
RM MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Relocation Consultants 


* Relocation Planning and Executicn 
* Housing and Tenant Surveys 
* Property Management °* Insurance 
* Administration of Rehabilitation 
and Demolition Programs 
Brochure available upon request 
11 West 42nd St. New York 36 
OXford 5-7657 


MAC CONNELL & CO. 
Registered Engineers 
Fair Market Values for 
Irremovable © Industrial 
¢ Special Purpose Properties 
¢ Court Testimony 
Rookwood Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


New York — Chicago — Indianapolis 
Washington 








BARTON-ASCHMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


¢ Urban Renewa 


* Planning and Engineering 


600 DAVIS STREET Evanston n 














706 Chestnut St. 








NG 


Market Analyses 


ROY WENZLICK & CO. 


The oldest urban real estate esearch organization in the United States 
Urban Renewal . . . Acquisition and Reuse Appraising . . 
. . « City Planning 
Clients throughout the United States and foreign countries 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. Feasibility Studies 


GArfield 1-0706 








CITY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Planning & Urban Renewal 
Consultants 


708 South Main Street, 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


360 East Grand Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1412 Cleveland Avenue, N.W. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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housing problems 





-— Leading experts bring you... 





Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 
in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are de- 
signed and produced, with suggested 
courses of action to benefit both the 
home buyer and general public. Covers 
advances in home design—land devel- 
opment—fabrication—and other aspects. 
By B. Kelly and Associates at M.I.T. 
428 pp., illus., $10.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for 
everyone interested in relationships be- 
tween problems of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and problems of housing. By 
E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zins, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of 
Political Science, Univ. of Chicago. 177 
pp., illus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 
This discussion of the consumer demand 
for rental housing explains why private 
investment in new apartments has de- 
clined and what can be done to encour- 
age a renewed flow of investment 
funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Econo- 
mist, Direc. of Research, N. Y. City 
Plann. Comm, 290 pp., 88.50 


HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


A penetrating and informa- 
tive view of factors that influence the 
choice of housing in America today. 
Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses rea- 
sons for their preference. By N. Foote, 
General Elec. Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Soci- 
ologist; M. Foley, former Assoc, Ed., 
Architectural Forum; and L. Winnick, 
Consult. Economist. 450 pp., 18 illus., 


$12.50 
RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 
Shows how privately financed rehabil- 
itation can improve urban housing, with 
suggestions on new directions in public 
rehabilitation policies. Covers the se- 
lection, purchase, and design of the re- 
habilitation project, and other aspects. 
By W. Nash; Directed by M. Colean. 268 
pp., illus., $8.00 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 
Classifies and describes existing Federal 
programs for residential mortgage cred- 
it; clarifies their assumptions and 
goals; and makes recommendations for 
improvement. Focusses attention on 
the FHA, VA, and FNMA. By C. Haar, 
Harvard Univ. 381 pp., 20 illus., 26 
tables, $12.50 
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ACTION Series in Hous- 
ing and Community 
Development 


ACTION, as the American Council to 
Improve our Neighborhoods is known. 
was organized in 1954 to initiate, en- 
courage, and assist programs and ac- 
tivities to eliminate slums, to rehabili- 
tate existing housing, to conserve good 
housing, and _ to further the effective 
planning and sound development of 
communities. To advance this broad ob- 
jective, ACTION started early in 1956 
to investigate and analyze problems in 
housing. The volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 

The series provides all facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, and suggests ways in which im- 
pediments to the effective functioning 
of the housing market may be over- 
come. 

The authors are among the most in- 
formed and competent urban specialists 
in the country. Their findings and sug- 
gestions are incorporated in the series. 
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